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Chronicle 


Home News.—The Senate Public Lands Committee, 
investigating the leases of Government oil lands, was 
chiefly occupied in study of the report of the accountant 
charged with looking into oil-stock 
transactions on the part of various of- 
ficials. The transactions cover the 
period from December, 1921, to December 31, 1923, dur- 
ing which time the oil-lease negotiations were taking 
place. This report showed that various public men, in- 
cluding Mr. Daugherty and Mr. Slemp, the President’s 
secretary, had bought and sold Sinclair and Doheny stocks. 
The transactions of Mr. Slemp took place before he 
became secretary to the President. Meanwhile the coun- 
sel in the Government’s prosecution of the Doheny oil 
lease, took out injunctions against further exploitation of 
the Elk Hill oil lands, and two receivers were named, so 
that drilling might be continued, if necessary. The chief 
sensations of the week took: place before the committee 
investigating the Department of Justice. Charges were 
made that Mitsui & Co. had paid $100,000 to halt the 
aircraft prosecutions; that half the net profits of the 
Dempsey-Carpentier fight films were to go to various men 
in exchange for absence of prosecution; that arms: smug- 
gling along the Mexican border has been winked at, and 
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that liquor smuggling has taken place under the same con- 
ditions; that large sums of money were paid as “ graft ” 
in connection with liquor withdrawal permits in New 
York; that Daugherty and Smith had paid money for oil 
speculation involving Government leases. Mr. Daugherty 
replied to many of these charges by denial and by at- 
tacking the character of the witnesses. 


Immediately after the House sent its taxation bill to 
the Senate, it took up the question of the so called bonus, 
or adjusted compensation, bill. The bill as reported gives 

the soldiers an option of paid-up twen- 


Bonus tv-vear endowment life insurance, and 


Legislation : 
cash to those not entitled to more than 


$50. The bill is based on the principle that the compen- 
sation paid to the soldiers in war-time was inadequate 
in itself, and not proportionate to the loss sustained by 
withdrawal from wage-earning. The bill is to be financed 
in the following way: if all who are entitled to it apply 
for the cash bonus, an appropriation of $14,799,470 will 
be required for the calendar year 1925. To extinguish all 
claims arising from certificates of insurance will require 
$100,000,000 placed annually in the sinking fund, through 
appropriation. On March 18, this bill passed the House 
by the overwhelming vote of 355 to 54, a vote more than 
sufficient for repassage in the event of a veto by the Presi 
dent. The vote took place under suspension of the House 
rules, which limited debate to forty minutes and prohibited 
amendments. The Senate Finance Committee is now 
considering both the bonus and the taxation bills. A 
movement is now on foot in that committee to place the 
bonus bill ahead of the tax bill. The President has not 
indicated his attitude toward either bill, beyond general 
statements of favor toward the Mellon rates, and of dis- 
favor for the bonus bill. Senator Smoot is said to have 
informed the President that passage of the tax bill is not 
possible before the congressional recess about June 1 for 
the national conventions. 


France.—The upward movement of the france contin- 
ued until it reached beyond the price of five cents. It 
was announced that the Government might “peg” the 
franc at eighteen to the dollar. At 
the same time some dissatisfaction at 
the franc’s rise was expressed in 
France as a large part of the selling on the downward 
movement of the franc was done by Frenchmen who had 
lost confidence in the franc and who consequently lost 
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heavily. At the same time something like a panic ensued 
on the Paris Bourse, when the whole list of securities 
fell heavily. Heavy liquidation was reported and this 
also was attributed to the rapid rise of the franc. Mean- 
while the struggle between the Premier and the Senate 
continued, with the Senate continually yielding to the 
pressure from M. Poincaré. On March 16, the Senate 
voted for the abolition of the Government match monop- 
oly, a measure that is counted on to increase Government 
revenue and diminish expenses. On March 18 the re- 
mainder of the Government fiscal revision bill was passed 
by the Senate, without any substantial modifications. The 
vote was 151 to 23, with 100 abstentions. This is looked 
on as a great victory for the Premier, as the majority of 
the Senate, unlike the Chamber, is Radical and opposed 
‘to the bloc through which the Premier governs in the 
‘Chamber. The bill will not immediately become law, as 
the slight modifications made in it by the Senate must be 
presented to the Chamber tor approval. Meanwhile the 
(Government’s Army reorganization bill passed the Cham- 
'ber against strong Socialist opposition. This bill provides 
for 200 airplane squadrons, 14 tank regiments and 40 in- 
fantry regiments. Much discussion was aroused at the 
same time by the publication by a German paper of what 
purported to be the secret clauses of the Franco-Czecho- 
Slovakian treaty. The charge was immediately denied by 
the Paris and Prague Governments. It was pointed out 
that many of the clauses were mere repetitions of the pub- 
lished treaty, that others were excluded by the treaty and 
the rest indirectly provided for in that instrument, in an- 
other form. The treaty as published by France was in- 
tended to preserve peace and to prevent restoration of 
the Hapsburgs ahd Hohenzollerns and to preserve the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. If the secret clauses were authentic the 
treaty would be a grave obstacle to peace. 


Germany.—lIn an article contributed to the American 
Journal of Sociology by Frank Alsworth Ross it is stated 
that among Germany’s 60,000,000 inhabitants there are 
now not more than 100,000 wealthy 
families, who continue to grow 
wealthier in the teeth of general im- 
poverishment. The laboring classes, he finds, face an 
arctic night, although here it is at least possible for a 
man to subsist if he can secure employment. “ It is Ger- 
many’s large middle class that is under the flail of fate.” 
Lawyers, engineers, scientists, artists, teachers, even 
doctors cannot support themselves. Small investors are 
no better off than professional men, pawnbrokers alone 
are flourishing. Scientists, doctors and professional men 
are bringing their instruments to these shops that they 
may be able to buy bread. The services of intellectuals 
are not in demand. Their contributions to society are a 
luxury which the people cannot afford to purchase. 


Under the growing poverty there is progressive decay. The 
intellectuals are scattering into better-paid but less cultural occu- 
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pations. Scientists are wrenching away from the white-collar 
brigade to join the blue. Rapidly the edges of the middle class 
are crumbling off—impoverishment is eating at culture like a 
cancer. I know a minister in Diisseldorf who joined the ranks 
of labor. His income amounted to little more, but he had no 
white shirts to launder, no books to buy, no prestige to maintain. 
Everywhere in Germany the shift is going on: from the profes- 
sional classes, the artists, the lawyers and scientists, to the work- 
ing classes, to the farms. Sometimes the shift is by stages. The 
philologist does translating in his spare time, and finally is em- 
ployed as a translator by a business firm with foreign customers. 
Sometimes it is a clear break. One day the scientist is working in 
a laboratory, the next day he is at the factory bench in overalls. 
But culturally the shift is ever downward. 

He beholds Germany facing her Dark Ages. “ The dis- 
appearance of the middle class will be a mortal blow to 
(serman culture and German refinement. The stream of 
Germany’s contribution to learning and the fine arts will 
sink to a mere trickle.” The black experiences of today, 
the misery, sordidness and starvation, the “ driving home 
of the idea that only food and shelter count,” he fears, 
will materialize the people. Here are some further facts 
digested from an article by Edith Van Hook in the 
Nation: 

In Munich forty per cent of the babies born in 1923 died as 
against twelve per cent in 1922. In cities comparatively well 
supplied with milk, like Aix-la-~Chappelle, invalids and nursing 
mothers are entitled to half a pint of milk a day, but children over 
two years have no claim to any; while in Breslau no child over 
one year receives a drop. 

In Chemnitz the questioning of 1,300 school children revealed 
the fact that 400 had had no breakfast, 900 brought only a piece 
of dry bread for lunch, in rare instances spread with lard; 1,000 
had had but a most inadequate dinner the night before; many had 
not eaten in twenty-four hours. In many families two meals—one 
of fried potatoes, the other of boiled potatoes—is all that can be 
given to the growing children. 

One-sixth of the children in the elementary schools have some 
form of hunger disease, but hundreds cannot go to school because 
of weakness or lack of clothes and shoes. In their physical 
development boys, on an average, are retarded at least two years 
and girls one and a half years. In many individual cases the 
retardation is eves far more excessive. 


Yet while this is perfectly true there is hope too that 
some souls wiil turn more ardently to God, as we wit- 
ness in the growth of the Catholic Church which alone has 
consolation and spiritual strength to offer in the darkest 
hour. 


Great Britain—Despite the sharp criticisms of the 
Conservatives, the Labor Government has definitely de- 
cided to abandon the Singapore naval base project. The 
strengthening of the fortifications at 
Singapore has long been a subject of 
debate and, under the lead of the late 
Conservative Government, had been agreed upon. In 
July last, when the House of Commons passed a bill ap- 
proving the naval estimates in regard to the project, the 
Conservative speakers declared that the base was neither 
against the letter nor the spirit of the Washington Dis- 
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armament Conference. They now declare that they con- 
sider it an essential part of the naval defense of the 
British Pacific since it is the only station in the Indian 
and Pacific oceans that can be effectively fortified 
and whence aid can be brought to Australia and New 
Zealand. In the House of Lords a motion of criticism 
of the Government’s abandonment of the project was 
passed by a large majority. Mr. MacDonald has de- 
fended the action of his Government by explaining that 
a continuation of the Singapore base project would ex- 
ercise a most detrimental effect on Great Britain’s general 
foreign policy. He expressed the opinion that the forti- 
fications were contrary to the Washington agreement and 
that they would create distrust and increase the competi- 
tion in armaments in the Far East. Before making his 
decision, the Prime Minister stated, he had consulted the 
Dominion Governments ; Canada and India would express 
no opinion and South Africa was opposed to the project; 
Australia and New Zealand were in favor of it. Premier 
Bruce of Australia, in urging the British Government to 
reconsider its decision, contended that without a strong 
naval base at Singapore the existence and prestige of 
the empire was endangered. 


Honduras.—Much mystery surrounds recent events in 
Honduras. No dispatches are received by the press in 
this country directly from Honduras, and nearly all that 
appears in the papers is given out at 
the State Department at Washington. 
It is known that on the death of for- 
mer President Rafael Lopez Gutierrez, a de facto Gov- 
ernment was formed by Generals Arias and Bueso. This 
Government immediately aroused opposition and fight- 
ing began a month ago. Generals Diaz, Zelaya and Nolasco 
are leading the rebel forces. The dispatches from Wash- 
ington relating to Honduras betray a strong bias in favor 
of the rebels and against the de facto Government. On 
March 9, it was announced that 167 American marines 
had been sent overland from Amapala on the Pacific 
coast to the capital city of Tegucigalpa. The reason as- 
signed for this action was that drunken de facto Govern- 
ment soldiers were causing great disorder and threatening 
the lives of American and British residents. The life 
of the American Minister, Franklin Morales, was said to 
be in danger. On passing through the lines the American 
force was fired upon by Government troops, which did 
not return the fire, and no casualties are reported. Upon 
arrival at the capital, the American troops took up station 
at the American Legation and Consulate and took steps 
to protect the large wireless station. Government officials 
immediately protested against the presence of American 
troops, on the ground that the number was in excess of 
that agreed upon. The American Minister replied to this 
that he would keep the American troops until he was 
assured that order would be preserved and property pro- 
tected, but that they would not otherwise interfere with 
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the authorities. It was reported on March 21 that com- 
parative order had been restored in the Honduran capital. 


India.—The unrest, now become chronic, in India is 
continually assuming new shapes and breaking forth into 
fresh manifestations. Although the British authorities 
declare that they are in full control of 
the situation, they are plainly be- 
wildered by the tactics of obstruction 
and non-cooperation practised by the Swarajists. One 
of the latest outbreaks occurred in the Punjab region 
which has been much disturbed especially during the 
past half year. The Akali Sikhs, mingling religious 
fanaticism with nationalist aspirations, have been stub- 
bornly infringing government regulations and provoking 
the authorities to imprison them and even to inflict cor- 
poral punishment. They consider themselves martyrs ac- 
cording to the degree of their sufferings and practise the 
doctrine of non-resistance. But as the religious move- 
ment gathers momentum, there appears a tendency to aban- 
don the non-resistance policy and retaliate. On February 
21, a serious outbreak occurred when a large body of pil- 
grims attempted to force a passage to the Guadwara 
(Sikh shrine) and attacked the State officials. The Akalis 
were finally dispersed with the loss of fourteen men. In 
the Legislative Assembly, the Swarajists demanded an 
inquiry into the encounter, and, when the Government re- 
fused, succeeded in carrying a motion in favor of the 
inquiry. Another indication of the Swarajist power was 
the defeat of the budget bill in the Assembly. The In- 
dian Government in introducing the bill contended that 
it was the most economical finance bill that could pos- 
sibly be presented. This was not considered by the Swara- 
jist members who were bent upon obstructing the Gov- 
ernment in every possible way and the bill was defeated. 
In the course of the debate, Swarajist members took occa- 
sion to condemn the entire Governmental system. When 
it was pointed out by the Government that such action 
would not recommend the cause of Indian independence 
to the British Parliament, the Swarajist speaker boldly de- 
clared that he and his party refused to recognize the 
British Parliament as the arbiter of the fate of India. 
With the rejection of the finance bill, the Government 
attempted to introduce a new budget bill, but this motion 
also was rejected by the Assembly. Though these mani- 
festations of the Swarajist non-cooperation policy may 
seriously embarrass the Government, they do not com- 
pletely paralyze it in its administration. According to 
the terms of the present Constitution of India, the finance 
bill though rejected by the Assembly may now be pre- 
sented to the Council of State and with its acceptance by 
Lord Reading, the Viceroy, will have the full effect of 
law. 


Obstructionist 
Tactics of 
the Swarajists 


Ireland.—A state of grave apprehension and a weak- 
ening of confidence in the Ministry have resulted from 
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the recent developments in the army and cabinet crises. 
Fresh complications have arisen 
through an attempt on March 18 to 
capture General Tobin and Colonel 
Dalton, the signatories of the letter attacking the pro- 
jected scheme of army reorganization. ‘The attempted 
capture was made by the authority of Mr. Mulcahy, Min- 
ister of Defense and the Army Council. But it had not 
been authorized by the other members of the Cabinet 
nor by General O’Duffy, the recently chosen commander- 
in-chief of the defense forces, who had been given full 
authority over all members of the army. Later state- 
ments declare that the attempt was counter to certain ar- 
ticles of agreement entered into by President Cosgrave 
and the mutineer officers. As a result of the affair, the 
Executive Council called for the resignation of General 
MacMahon, Chief of Staff, Adjutant General O’Sullivan, 
Quartermaster General O’Murthille, as well as that of Mr. 
Mulcahy. General MacMahon refused to resign since no 
specific charge was made against him. But Mr. Mulcahy 
had voluntarily tendered his resignation to President Cos- 
grave even before he was aware of the motion of the 
Executive Council. His resignation was accepted and with 
the approval of the Dail, President Cosgrave assumed the 
office of Minister of Defense with Mr. Kevin O’Higgins, 
Minister of Home Affairs, acting as his deputy. The 
Army Council, which was implicated in the raid made 
for the purpose of capturing General Tobin and which 
had been sharply criticized by him, was dissolved by the 
Government for the alleged reason that it refused to rec- 
ognize the terms of surrender offered to the Tobin-Dalton 
faction. A new Army Council, loyal to the Government, 
is to be named. This means a complete new regime for 
the Free State army and is an important concession made 
to the demands of General Tobin. Equally significant 
is the promise made by the Government to appoint a com- 
mittee of three civilians to investigate the complaints of 
General Tobin in regard to the demobilization scheme of 
the army. The fact that the Free State Loan which was 
quoted at 99 has fallen to 973¢ and gives indications of 
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a greater drop, shows that though the country is not in 
a panic, it is somewhat perplexed and alarmed at the 
turn of events. 

Apparently unrelated to any of the other developments 
that are disturbing the peace of Ireland is the attack made 
on March 21 at Queenstown upon a party of British 
soldiers. The outrage, in which two soldiers were killed 
and several others wounded, has been repudiated not only 
by President Cosgrave but by also by General Tobin, 
whose name was shouted by the assassins as they were 
leaving, and by the Republican representatives. President 
Cosgrave telegraphed immediately to Premier MacDon- 
ald deploring the event, and Mr. MacDonald, while 
accepting the apology, urges that all steps be taken to 
apprehend the authors of the crime. Civilian and military 
authorities are making diligent search but no clue, at the 
present writing, has been discovered. 
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Reparations Questions.—The experts have found their 
problem more difficult than they imagined and their report 
has consequently been greatly delayed. When issued it 

Difficulties will be voluminous beyond all previous 
Delaying expectations. While the broad prin- 

Experts’ Report ciples first laid down are said to have 
been adhered to, there certainly have been many changes 
of views, or perhaps temporizing expediencies to make the 
forthcoming plans acceptable to those at least who are in 
a position to offer the greatest obstacles to their fulfilment. 
It is not clear, therefore, that the plans will actually rep- 
resent a just settlement of the question, so far as this lies 
within the decision of the experts. The changes that have 
already been made in the plans have apparently been 
largely due to the criticism which they caused. The 
decision of the experts to suppress at once the custoras 
line between the occupied and unoccupied Rhineland is 
said to have been changed in answer to French demands 
that this barrier shall not be suppressed except according 
to Germany’s fulfilment of her own obligations. On the 
other hand it was originally planned, as announced here, 
that the gold reserve still remaining in the Reichsbank 
should be shipped to the head office of the bank, now to 
be located in Holland. As a result of Germany's refusal 
to accede to this detail the Reichsbank gold is to remain 
in Berlin. Thus the thousands of details which must be 
taken into account are complicated at every ‘turn by the 
conflicting interests of the various Governments. Publi- 
cation of the plan in the immediate future will not imply 
its immediate adoption. Both the German and the French 
elections will not take place before May and nothing can 
be attempted until the new parliaments are seated and 
their attitude towards the reparations problems is known. 
According to latest reports the mortgage on German in- 
dustries planned by the experts is to reach the total of ten 
billion gold marks. This is to be the basis of the proposed 
loan which is to be divided between the Allies and Berlin. 





On May 1, 1921, the Province of Quebec began 
what has been described as “a great social experi- 
ment to solve the question of alcoholism.” The 
progress of this experiment, of deep interest to 
Americans, will be told in two articles by a leader 
of the Montreal bar, Mr. J. A. H. Campbell, 
M.A., LL.D., K.C. Mr. Campbell takes direct 
issue with the Hon. L. C. Cramton of Michigan, 
who bitterly attacked the Quebec liquor law on 
the floor of Congress some weeks ago. 

Recently some members of the Church and the 
church of England by law established went into 
conference in Malines to discuss some outstanding 
difficulties. The Rev. Wilfrid Parsons explains 
the scope and hope of these “conferences of 
Malines.”’ 

Mr. Floyd Keeler writes of a new missionary 
field lately assigned by Propaganda to Maryknoll. 
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The Divine Psychologist 


Mytes CoNNOLLY 


\ , J HEN, a little while ago, a member of a promi- 
nent Boston family, a non-Catholic, following 
the road begun in New England by Henry 
Adams and continued by Ralph Adams Cram, declared 
with a great deal of vigor in newspaper and magazine 
that he had discovered in Christianity, and especially in 
Christianity as represented by the Catholic Church, cer- 
tain striking administrations for the psychic ills that be- 
set a man caught in the madness of modern life, some 
Catholics began noisily to share his enthusiasm as if they 
had found in him a pioneer into a land of unknown 
truth. A similar, though slighter reaction, followed the 
publication of a book by another New Englander, also 
a non-Catholic, which purposed to reveal the suitability 
of monastic life for the soul, especially certain practises 
of monastic life possible for the man of the world. It 
was a gracious but rather feeble book-and-garden study 
of monasticism, stressing the beauties of the life and 
touching lightly on its hardships. But it, too, awakened 
this peculiar enthusiasm among certain Catholics. Their 
joy was not, strangely enough, the joy of one discover- 
ing in a stranger a corroboration of his own experience, 
but rather, so it seemed, the joy of one who had just 
joined another in a discovery. It may be that I do not 
know enough of the curious whims of the human heart. 
It may be that these Catholics were merely following the 
theory that a man does not really admire his hat until 
someone admires it first. I do not know. But I do 
know that the discoveries of these non-Catholics which 
so delighted these of the Faithful were discoveries that 
could be made by any man who would read his catechism 
and prayer book with a little attentive thought. 

Both writers insisted on the necessity of betaking one- 
self, at frequent intervals, into the quiet of God for the 
recovery of spiritual equilibrium. Both insisted, as if 
they had recently discovered them, on the advantages of 
prayer and meditation, quiet and detachment. Their pre- 
scription applied more to the cure of neurotic disorders 
and mental disquiet than to the cure of irreligion and 
vice, but they were prescriptions that any one can find by 
a superficial reading of the Gospels. They simply echoed 
the ordinary and wise suggestions and admonition of the 
Church. . 

It seems surprising that Catholics, in these days of 
universal preaching, however bad, and of universal read- 
ing, should still consider their Church a cold superstruc- 
ture of life, towering over them at birth and sickness 
and death, commanding them to duty now and then, but 
never as the intimate, tender, divinely wise physician who 


can administer to their souls day and night during the 
whole of their lives. It seems incredible that so many 
Catholics should not be able to find in the Church what 
so many thousands have found in her: a spring of re- 
freshment and courage and beauty and joy, a draught at 
which will carry one through the daily delirium of exist- 
ence, ease pain, obliterate despair, enlighten, alleviate, and 
bless one with that peace that surpasses all understand- 
ing. The infrequency of daily conversation with God, 
the neglect of the ordinary consolation of prayer, to say 
nothing of meditation, the emptiness of pews at that un- 
rivalled source of comfort, strength, and clear, calm vision, 
the morning Mass, the general void of devotional objects 
in homes, all, of course, point to this staggering indiffer- 
ence. But indifference can be readily understood. It 
was not until the acclaim that greeted these non-Catholic 
“discoveries ” that one realized the brutal truth that this 
indifference was largely due, not to lack of spirit, but to 
plain, ordinary, inexcusable ignorance. 

How curious it is that non-Catholics through the media 
of modern psychology, poor creation that it is, should 
have to reveal to children of the Church the beauty and 
usefulness of spiritual retreats, of prayer in the heat of 
the day, of resignation, of humility, and numerous other 
virtues and ordinary aids recommended by the Church. 
But such appears to be the preposterous fact. And it is 
possible now to say a good word for that psychology 
which can be interpreted to reveal to the unseeing that 
which has been staring them in the face all the days of 
their lives. 

The Catholic Church stands superbly alone as the di- 
rector of human souls to happiness here as well as here- 
after. The Mass, in itself, apart from the grace that 
flows from the Sacrificed Christ, is a psychological 
triumph, a miraculous source of inspiration and strength. 
There one can find the finer emotions of man drawn out 
and synthesized as no where else. There is found a ritual 
for the man hungry for symbolical expression of that 
devotion which is almost intuitive, the devotion of the 
created for the Uncreated, of the seeker for the Goal. 
There, one may discover music that the ears may help 
in giving homage. There, too are color and form for 
aspiring eyes; and drama for souls who incline to dis- 
cover their love in action; and vocal prayer for the soul 
that would give voice to its gratitude and desire. There, 
there is a sensible Christ that the spirit may not grow 
pale in abstractions, but may know God in terms of its 
own life. There, there is Calvary repeated that man 
may not become cold and confused in the haze of his- 
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tory, that man may be intimately reminded that Christ 
died for him, and that he has not vanished into unap- 
proachable distances, but is with him physically as. well as 
spiritually all days even to the consummation of the 
world. The Mass, it is true, is only secondarily, and, 
as it were, accidentally, a spectacle for the inspiration of 
man. It is an appeal to the Father, and all, from the 
humble candle to the Elevated Host, are for His Eyes. 
The Church has devised no rite merely for the allure- 
ment of man, as some poor creatures have thought. It is 
because the Mass is first for God that it is, in the end, 
so genuinely for man, even for the mundane life of man. 

The Church offers her children the fullness of life in the 
constant tangible presence of God in the Tabernacle and in 
the divine food of the soul in the Eucharist. She affords 
them the release and relaxation that the psycho-analysts 
advise in the Sacrament of the confessional. She encour- 
ages the flooding of the soul with thoughts of God in the 
prayer of the dim morning and in the prayer of night, per- 
fect hours, as Coué centuries later discovered, for filling 
the unsounded depths of being with beauty and resolution 
and peace. She incites the faithful to virtues, the prac- 
tise of which, even with purely natural motives, can bring 
serenity, firmness of mind, lovableness, and that attain- 
ment which is so generally sought after nowadays— 
“personality.” She provided her children with images 
to encourage the imagination, with philosophy to dis- 
cipline the mind, with meditation to illuminate the secret 
cells of the soul, with places of retreat and rules of life 
that assist man to retire from the distorting insanity of 
‘modern life into the calm of the All-sustaining. She is 
a patroness of art that the soul may be drawn up on its 
quest of loveliness by glimpsing Loveliness itself. She 
provides numerous occasional prayers and devotions that 
man may be constantly brought nearer the realities of 
Heaven and thus be brought further from the intermit- 
tent weariness of ordinary existence. She initiates man 
to God at birth and bids him good speed at death. She 
gives comfort in despair and restraint in success. By her 
is suffering, apparently so futile, made purposeful and 
pain made a blessing. In her alone can be found whole- 
some and perennial humor, born of the eternal view of 
life, friendship for friendlessness, and confidence in the 
face of the insignificance of man before a gigantic uni- 
verse. In her can be discovered health, love, laughter, 
hope, peace and courage. 

I list only a few of the ways in which the Church con- 
soles and strengthens and animates man on his terrestial 
adventure. She is a psychologist with powers beyond re- 
counting, for they vary in effect with various tempera- 
ments and suit themselves to different climes and differ- 
ent bloods, to different social moods and ages. She is 
universal in her influence and can administer to one and 
all, likes and unlikes, weak and strong, young and old. 
It is this extraordinary keenness and versatility of hers 
that made the saint centuries ago declare that if Faith 
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were not the greatest of virtues it would still be the great- 
est of consolations. It is this: power that has made 
Catholicism the happiest of all religions, that has kept 
Catholics free from contagion as epidemic after epidemic 
of suicide sweeps the cities of the modern world, that has 
given Catholics that joy in commonplaces which has 
proved such a stumbling-block to social agitators. All 
this account of the psychological genius of the Church 
is, of course, an old story. I have given intimations of 
it here merely in view of the recent “ discoveries ” of cer- 
tain contemporaries, referred to above, and the sudden 
enthusiasm of certain Catholics at these “ discoveries.” 
I have written of the obvious well knowing it to be so, but 
hoping that by disfigurement the obvious may be better 
seen. 

This remarkable power of the Church comes not, to be 
sure, from the wisdom of her philosophers or the vision 
of her leaders. It comes from God. For the Church is 
His instrument. Christ has prescribed for the human 
heart so well because no one could know the’ human 
heart so well as He. Christ was a Divine psychologist, 
and His Church bears witness to this. And were all 
proofs of the Divinity of Christ demolished but this 
one, this one, for some of us, would be proof enough. 


A Yale Professor and St. Ignatius 


Pau. L. Brake y, S.J. 


O the Current History Magazine for March, 1924, 

Professor Alexander Petrunkevitch of Yale con- 
tributed an article on “ Russia and the Baltic States” 
which, in large part, was a criticism of the political prin- 
ciples of Nikolai Lenin. A man of indomitable will, 
writes Dr. Petrunkevitch, Lenin could not “lay claim to 
the possession of a great intellect” and his works have 
proved him to be “ the evil genius of Russia.” Then fol- 
lows this paragraph: 

In his effort to force communism upon an unwilling world, 
Lenin, with characteristic vigor, brought to life another old 
principle which is far more dangerous than communism and the 
poison of which will continue to work within the national organism 
of Russia for many years to come—the principle laid down by 
Loyola that the end justifies the means. 

Had this paragraph been written by the Rev. Christian 
Reisner of New York, by the Rev. M. S. Barnwell of 
Birmingham, Alabama, or by Mr. H. J. Wright, formerly 
editor of the New York Globe, I should have paid no 
attention whatever to it. With all these gentlemen I had 
a passage at arms on this field nearly seven years ago, 
and after the dust of conflict had settled, I found that 
not one of them had any idea’ of quitting his old mump- 
simus for my new sumpsimus. They belonged to the 
“Why everybody knows it” school of thought. They 
had always heard that the chief purpose of every Jesuit 
was to lie awake o’ nights to think out new ways of 
teaching that the end justifies the means, and for them 
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that ended the matter; although Dr. Reisner was finally 
willing to admit that in this respect the modern Jesuit 
was probably an improvement over the model which, so 
he thought but was not able to prove, was in use up to 
the nineteenth century. 

But Dr. Petrunkevitch does not travel with this school ; 
he is a man of another type. Born in Russia in 1875, 
he was educated in the gymnasiums of Kiev, Tver, and 
Moscow, and at the Universities of Moscow and Freiburg. 
After receiving the doctorate at Freiburg, he became 
privat-docent in that University, where he remained until 
1904 when he came to Harvard to lecture on zoology. 
From 1906 to 1917, he was attached to the department of 
zoology at the University of Indiana, and in the latter 
year was appointed professor of zoology at Yale. He is 
honorary curator of arachnida in the American Museum 
of Natural History, New York, fellow or member of 
four learned societies, and the author of such treatises as 
“ Terrestrial Palaeozoic Arachnida of North America,” 
“Index Catalogue of Spiders of North, Central and 
South America,” and “ Morphology of Invertebrate 
Types.” In his lighter moments, probably when his 
beloved spiders ceased, for the moment, from troubling, 
Dr. Petrunkevitch has translated Byron’s “ Manfred” 
into Russian, and Leonid Andreev’s “To the Soldier ” 
into English, and has contributed articles on Russian liter- 
ature and politics to Poet Lore and the Yale Review. 
Evidently this Yale professor is a scholar of many and 
varied tastes as well as an authority on spiders. 

On reading the Current History Magazine article | 
wrote Dr. Petrunkevitch asking “ where Loyola lays down 
the principle that the end justifies the means?” To my 
great surprise I received the following letter, dated 
March 17: 


Your letter has caused me not a little uneasiness because [ 
have been accustomed from my school days in Russia to attribute 
the maxim that the end justifies the means to the Jesuits. This 
we were taught by our spiritual advisers in the Russian Orthodox 
Church in which I was brought up, and also by our teachers 
of history. It was natural for me therefore to accept the in- 
formation thus gained as being derived from the study of the 
teachings and practise of the Founder and the followers of the 
Society of Jesuits. 

When I received your letter I took, for the first time in my 
life, the trouble of looking up the matter before answering your 
question. It appears from what I have now learned that the 
broadly-accepted impression that the maxim in question has been 
promulgated by the Jesuits is not based on any of their teachings, 
still less on the writings of Loyola himself. 

I am very sorry that I should have thus inadvertently hurt the 
memory of a great man, and shall not repeat this regrettable 
mistake in the future. If therefore you should desire to make 
use of this frank acknowledgment of mine in print, I shall con- 
sider it only fair. 

Please accept my best thanks for the considerate manner in 
which you brought the matter to my attention. 

. Sincerely, ALEXANDER PETRUNKEVITCH. 

Yale University, 

Osborn Zoological Laboratory. 
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This “ frank acknowledgment” of error is precisely 
what one would expect from an honorable, truth-loving 
scholar, but I think that all who are acquainted with the 
history of this calumny against the Society of Jesus will 
admit that it is almost unique. Some men there are, 
eminent perhaps in their distinctive fields, who are far 
more anxfous when there is a question of an accusation 
against the Catholic Church or against the Jesuits, to 
make out a case than to investigate it. Scholars know 
that this charge has been leveled against the Society of 
Jesus for two hundred years or more; that every attempt 
to prove it has failed utterly ; and that, finally, every Jesuit 
of note who has written on ethics and moral theology has 
not only not taught but has actually repudiated, as every 
Catholic must repudiate, the immoral principle that it is 
lawful to do evil to attain a good end. The works of 
scores of Jesuit professors have been scrutinized by un- 
friendly critics, and not a single proof has been brought 
forward to show that any approved Jesuit author, much 
less the Society of Jesus, has countenanced this detestable 
principle. What is discovered is that they have con- 
demned it. Yet hardly a year passes in which we are not 
gravely informed by some clergyman or college professor 
that “ Loyola” or, as the case may be, “ the Jesuits have 
always taught that the end justifies the means.” When 
challenged, these glib calumniators almost invariably take 
refuge in silence or in insolence. 

To Catholics, all this is an old story. Its single novel 
feature is Dr. Petrunkevitch’s “ frank acknowledgment ” 
of unwitting error. For the first time in his life he took 
the trouble to investigate the charge that St. Ignatius 
and the Jesuits taught an immoral doctrine. Nothing 
further was necessary. He ceased to believe it. 


Huguenot Half-Dollar 
F. J. Zwiervern, D. Sc., M. H. 


HIS new coin has finally reached the public. It is 
more Protestant than the descriptions in the news- 
paper dispatches led us to believe, as they kept silent the 
fact that the face of the coin contains the busts of Coligny 
and of William the Silent. The inscriptions, it is true, 
had been fully printed. As they entirely ignore the nation 
to whom the colony belonged, Americans of Dutch extrac- 
tion have, indeed, a grievance which is hardly set aside by 
the bust of the founder of the Dutch Republic on the 
coin. Even here the Dutchman, William the Silent, is 
made to play second fiddle to the Frenchman, the 
Huguenot Coligny. 

Both these men had absolutely nothing to do with the 
founding of New Netherland, as they were assassinated 
a few decades of years before there was a thought of a 
Dutch West India Company and of its colony of New 
Netherland, Coligny in the massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
August 24, 1572, and William the Silent, June 10, 1584. 
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Coligny was a Huguenot military leader in the religious 
wars that were devastating France. Triumph of the 
Huguenot cause in these wars would have meant the 
forcible repression of the Catholic religion in that country, 
as it did elsewhere. Nevertheless, the assassination of 
Coligny was not due to religious animosity. This has 
been plainly recognized in the findings of the latest his- 
torical research. For Professor Theodore Collier, in 
the April number of the American Historical Review, 
1923, writes in his criticism of Van Dyke’s “ Catherine 
de Medicis ”’ ; 

Not even St. Bartholomew was inspired by fanaticism, 
but by hatred, jealousy, and fear-hatred, a “certain unemotional 
hatred,” of Coligny, because of his frigidity, his imperviousness 
to flattery, jealousy of his influence over Charles IX.; fear of 
detection and exposure, for the attempt upon Coligny, two days 
before the massacre, was beyond all doubt with her [Catherine’s} 
approval, possibly even at her instigation. It was the woman 
and the mother, turned fury, who “loosed the passionate ven- 
geance of upon the Admiral. St. Bartholomew 
was not the outcome of a deep-laid and long premeditated plot, 
but a devilish improvisation of Catherine to cover up her tracks. 
On this point the author's analysis of the evidence is so minute, 


young Guise” 


exact, and impartial as to admit of no appeal from his conclu- 
(Vol. II, 108-117). 


sion 


William the Silent was the great intriguer against the 
“ Cambridge 
(Vol. III, iv.), finds “ difficult alto- 


from the judicial murder of the 


Catholic cause in the Netherlands, whom the 
Modern History ” 
gether to exculpate ” 
Blood-Councillor Hessels and of the ex-Procurator 
Visch, hanged without a trial in the revolt at Ghent 
(1577), during which also churches and monasteries were 
William the 
Silent was, in fact, assassinated just as the States of 
Holland, Zeeland, and Utrecht were planning to confer 
The pact 


pillaged, and monks and friars burnt alive. 


on him sovereign authority over themselves. 
drawn up for the occasion expressly stipulated that he 
maintain exclusively the reformed religion. 

Traditional Protestant lore represents these men as 
martyrs in the fight for religious liberty, but scientific 
history brands this view of these men as untrue and 
in flagrant contradiction with historical evidence. Never- 
theless, the false Protestant tradition seems to have in- 
spired the Huguenot-Walloon New Netherland Commis- 
sion, Inc., instituted by the Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, when the United States Govern- 
ment was duped into minting this Huguenot half-dollar 
so as to make a Protestant demonstration out of the ter- 
centenary of the colonization of the State of New York. 

The anachronism in the deaths of Coligny (1572) and 
of William the Silent (1584) and the founding of New 
Netherland (1624, to take the erroneous date assigned), 
eliminates even the semblance of a justification for this 
combination on the coin and lays open the managers of 
the whole thing to the charge of “ conspiracy against the 


truth” in the interest of Protestant propaganda. But 
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where were the watchmen in Israel? What should have 
been done? 

New Netherland was a Dutch Colony, even though the 
first colonists sent out on the ship Nieu Nederlandt, thirty 
families, were mostly Walloons, comprising also a few 
Huguenots. The Dutch, therefore, are the ones who 
should have been honored by the coin. It would have 
been most fitting to reproduce upon it the fine seal of the 
Province of New Netherland, showing a beaver upon a 
shield, surrounded by a string of wampum beads and 
surmounted by a count’s coronet, and the legend Sigillum 
Novi Belgii. This coin would not have been a Protestant 
one, but it would have escaped being the historic untruth 
that the Huguenot half-dollar largely is. 


At Home in Oberammergau 


CHARLES PHILLIPS 


T’ was my last day in Oberammergau, in the August of 
1922, and I was up before sunrise to get to the earliest 
Mass; for by seven o’clock I would be in the motorbus 
riding up the valley of the Ammer to the railway train 
that would take me back to Munich, and I did not wish 
to go away without saying my auf Wiedersehen to Anton 
Lang. 

very house in Oberammergau is an inn, a hotel, while 
the Play is on; but at Anton Lang’s I had been made to 
feel so at home and from the beginning I had considered 
myself so fortunate to be in that house, in the house of 
the Christus above all others—that it would have been 
impossible for me merely to come and go as a passing 
lodger. From the first night, when Frau Lang, without 
a bed left in the house, had nevertheless insisted that I 
remain with them, bringing pillows and blankets to fix 
me snugly on the couch in the “ bureau,” I had been made 
to understand that the invitation sent me weeks before 
was a real invitation and not a mere hotel reservation. 
The next night I had graduated to a big comfortable up- 
stairs room, much too commodious, indeed, for my simple 
needs; and when I saw the little unoccupied child’s bed 
in the corner there was no question about some of the fam- 
ily having vacated that room for me. Such is Ober- 
ammergau hospitality. 

And now my last morning had come. Anton Lang 
and I had had a long talk together the night before in the 
deserted dining room. I had hesitated to keep him up, 
he looked so tired after his day’s arduous work in the 
spiclhaus—that daily task (for by this time to satisfy the 
thousands of visitors, it had become necessary to give the 
Play daily, instead of three times a week)—that strain 
of hours upon hours of tension and emotion under which 
once, at least, during the Crucifixion, he had swooned. 
But, nevertheless, we had talked on. He would not be 
hurried; he was free, and he seemed to have a heartful 
of things to say, giving himself without stint, discussing 
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many things, the Play, the people who came and went, but 
most of all peace and the world crisis. 

I wish (he told me that night, and he wrote it down 
for me afterward) that the peacemakers would come here 
to Oberammergau to hold a council. Surely no better 
place could be found than this, where the whole world 
gathers to contemplate the life and sufferings and teach- 
ings of Our Saviour. 

And now my last morning had come. Early as I was, 
however, this last morning, he was ahead of me. “ But 
yes, to the church already,” Frau Lang explained when I 
came downstairs. So I made my way through the dark 
to the village church. 

I was in time for Mass; there are many Masses on 
the mornings of the Passion Play. And early as it was, 
the church was filled. It is a very ornate Baroque affair, 
that Oberammergau church, too crowded and too highly 
colored to be beautiful, after the tremendous and majestic 
simplicity of the Play. But not in the most perfectly ap- 
pointed sanctuary in the world could a lovelier altar boy 
be fotind than in the little golden haired fellow who 
served that Mass. His hair, long as is the Oberammergau 
custom, fell to his shoulders in a thick curling mass of 
pure gold, and in his scarlet cassock and white surplice 
he made a picture that any artist would have cried out at 
seeing. What, I wondered, as I watched him light the 
altar candles—and who, that has ever served at Mass, 
can behold a little boy lighting the altar candles without 
a pull at his heart ?—what are the childish dreams of that 
wee lad? Is he to be the Christus some day? Or the 
Beloved John? For, just as no boy is born in America 
who cannot dream of some day being President, so no 
child is born in Oberammergau who does not grow up 
with a high dream and a high ambition, the boys to be 
the Christus, above all others; the girls, above all others, 
to be the Madonna, Mary. 

The Christus and the Beloved John and the sturdy 
Peter were at the altar to receive Holy Communion, along 
with others of the Players. Peter (Andreas Lang, later 
to be among those to visit America) was dressed in the 
same gray knickerbocker suit that I had seen him wear- 
ing in the village streets, a handsome man, with a mop of 
stormy gray hair, a rugged fine-cut feature. I remem- 
bered the jovial laugh with which he had tried to escape 
a day or two before, from an American kodak, as he 
tossed his shaggy forelock in good natured protest. Every- 
thing about the man seemed to be the veritable Peter, 
strong, human, virile, blunt and kind and quick, with the 
crinkle of good humor around his sharp blue eyes. He is a 
powerful actor, and gave one of the most convincing of 
all the characterizations in the Passion Play. John, at the 
Communion rail, was Da Vinci’s Beloved Disciple rein- 
carnated, living over, in reality now, the touching scene 
of the Eucharistic Supper of the Play. He has the face 
of a young archangel. 

I was back at the house before Mr. Lang and I began 
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to fear that I must go away after all without seeing him 
again. But a minute later I heard him at the door, chat- 
ting with some neighbors who had walked from the 
church with him, and the next moment I met him in the 
hall. When he gave me his hand to say goodbye he did 
not let me go at once. “ But there is plenty of time. You 
Americans!—do you always hurry so?” he laughed. 
“Come in here for a moment. We will talk a little, 
while I eat my breakfast.” 

Frau Lang brought his eggs and coffee into the 
“ bureau,” the room where I had slept on the couch the 
first night; and there we had our last visit. He talked 
mostly of America this time, and of his hopes of some 
day visiting us. The Passion Play of 1922 had been a 
financial failure, a disaster really, despite the tens of 
thousands who had come from the ends of the earth to 
see it. But no wonder, with the mark almost worthless 
even at that early date of Germany’s collapse, and with 
Oberammergau steadfastly refusing to raise its rates re- 
gardless. In American money, my seats at the Play had 
cost me less than five cents! My “ board and lodging ” 
in that hospitable home figured out at a rate of about 
forty cents a day! And yet there was no way of making 
any monetary return, or of helping. The best anyone could 
do, and all he could do, was to put something in the little 
contribution box set up to raise funds for poor pilgrims 
who could not afford to buy tickets to the Play. At the 
same time, as is now well known, and as Mr. Lang ex- 
plained to me then, Oberammergau had refused actual 
millions from exploiters who would have paid unimagin- 
able sums to secure the famous Play for the moving pic- 
ture screen. ‘But we would be echte Judases to do 
that!” Anton Lang exclaimed. 

While we were talking thus, the door opened and two 
children whom I had never seen about the house before 
came shyly in, a girl of about seven, a little boy of per- 
haps four. They were dressed in white and each carried 
an armful of red roses, gorgeous blooms still fresh and 
wet with the gleam of the rain on them. Frau Lang 
looked up, Anton Lang set down his coffee cup. Back of 
the two tots, ushering them in and filling the doorway 
for a moment before they closed it behind them and 
joined us, came Tanta Anna and the two Lang boys, one 
fifteen, the other seventeen, both handsome lads, the 
elder as tall as his father almost, and with the face of a 
young Christ framed in dark flowing hair—the boy, who 
as rumor has it in Oberammergau, is perhaps destined 
to be the Christus of 1930. He sang in the chorus in 
1922. 

The little ones, with their roses, stepped forward and 
began to speak, to recite. My ear could not catch their 
low abashed words, but I surmised that this must be, very 
likely, some not unaccustomed scene, some neighboring 
children bringing the Christus of the Passion Play, the 
chief and first man of the village, a tribute before he set 
out for his daily task. But, with that thought, I suddenly 













































became aware of the fact that Frau Lang was weeping. 
It dawned upon me then that I was witness to some very 
intimate and personal scene, a scene for family eyes alone. 
Anton Lang’s gaze was fixed on the children. Frau 
Lang was wiping away her tears. Just how I managed 
it I am not sure, but I slipped away. There was some- 
thing too sacred and intimate about this little drama for a 
stranger, no matter how warmly welcomed, to intrude 
upon. 

But I was scarcely a moment outside in the hall, with 
tears somehow very near my own eyes, when the elder 
Lang boy was plucking at my sleeve. I must come back. 

I shall never forget the face of Anton Lang as I saw it 
that moment when I re-entered the room. There had 
been times during the Passion Play when his expression 
had so caught at my heart as to hurt, the sweetness, the 
goodness of that Christlike countenance sweeping me with 
deep emction; that inoment when he had looked up into 
the face of the Mater Dolorosa, as he journeyed to Gol- 
gotha, speaking no word, but with one full glance utter- 
ing the world’s tragedy of selfless love and sublime sac- 
rifice; and another moment of particular memory in the 
opening scene of the triumphal entry into Jerusalem when, 
as if wholly without premeditation, he had stooped down 
to touch the head of a kneeling child in the shouting, huz- 
zaing, palm-waving throng. Now, looking up as I came 
into the room, he smiled at me, but the tears were flood- 
ing his cheeks; tears of love and tenderness as he turned 
his kind blue eyes again to the little ones, holding out 
their armful of roses to him. 

“Tt is our twentieth wedding anniversary,” Frau Lang 
explained to me, she also trying to smile through her 
tears. 

“And the little ones? They also are yours?” My 
thoughts flashed to that empty bed upstairs. 

“ Aber, yes, these are our babies,” said Anton Lang, 
drawing the youngsters up on his knees. “And they 
say, sometime they too will be in the Passion Play and 
you must come to see them.” 


The Girl in the Story Book 
Etta M. E. FLick 


URING the late war commercial men learned, per- 

haps with surprise, that they had underestimated the 
various talents, dependability and ingenuity of their 
home products. Women who had never in their lives 
worn anything but Paris hats and gowns somehow con- 
soled themselves with New York models. Young medi- 
cal men and artists completed their studies in their own 
city institutions. The society bud “ finished off” her 
career on this side of the water. All of them suffered, or 
felt they suffered at the time, a loss and disappointment, 
but this idea that the best of everything, from tea to hus- 
bands, to be genuine, had to be procured abroad, was well 
shattered during the years of conflict. “‘ Made in Amer- 
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ica” from being a sign of inferiority became a badge of 
pride. 

Since the war, however, the old disease has come back 
in a new form, more poisonous perhaps than the old, 
attacking a new phase of American life. When our 
commercial men gave up depending entirely upon Ger- 
many and France they somehow passed the idea over to 
their brothers in professional life, literary men in par- 
ticular. At the present moment one would imagine 
Europe alone had men and women who interested them- 
selves in writing. To help out in the matter some of 
our own American writers not only choose European 
settings for their novels but go into Europe to write 
their books. 

I shall confine my remarks here mainly to the considera- 
tion of the American girl or rather her caricature in the 
European novel. She is a combination of bad manners, 
poor taste and thirst for gold. She has no heart, very 
little brains and only enough education to catch a wealthy 
husband for a life mate. One wonders where such authors 
find their copy for these American maidens. Either 
European authors keep their eyes very well guarded while 
visiting America, or their dream pictures of American 
women are very hectic and unreal. 

There is a vast difference between the American girl 
in fiction and her counterpart in real life. Fiction is 
allowed perhaps some privileges. Also one must leave a 
margin for imagination and poetic fancy. The question 
is whether the child of man or this daughter of his brain 
is the American ideal. They do not live well together or 
even slightly resemble each other. We could go further 
and declare that did the auther’s wife or daughter behave 
in the way he frequently makes his heroine act and talk, 
he would be the first to call the police. One also wonders 
whether the women of today inspire the books and plays, 
or rather if the books and plays inspire the women? As 
the books are still some thousand miles ahead of the 
women, we surmise that the second alternative holds true. 
Much in the order of the cat that caught the rat that lived 
in the house that Jack built, they are all to blame. 

The foreign element that is creeping into American fic- 
tion is going just a bit too far. If men prefer the English 
cut to their suits, a French taste in soups, and a German 
air to their music, it is right enough that they should have 
them. When they try to remake the American girl over 
a European last, it is to say the least just a mite affected. 
To be fully appreciated the American girl must be placed 
in her own home setting. The literary world of today is 
badly in need of American authors who present American 
life, manners, people as they actually exist without any 
apology or efforts to please the great and mighty in high 
circles, here or elsewhere. 

The present day heroine is a dream girl in the actual 
sense of the word, or better the heartless cynical type 
that springs from a nightmare. Unlike earthly maidens 
no rules hamper her course. She may love a man madly 
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through some 300 pages, then marry his best chum in the 
last chapter. Why did she do it, we ask ourselves? Ask 
the man in the moon! It is one of the required surprises 
for which a well written novel calls. 

The outstanding feature in the story book girl is her 
heartlessness. It is all very well on paper for a girl to 
be cruel, calculating, selfish, and still command popularity, 
adoration and slavish devotion. Somehow it does not ring 
true in everyday life. She is more apt to get her just 
deserts. The men in the novels who trail clear around 
the globe at the beck and call of this unnatural young 
person, and cut their throats if they fail to get her, in 
actual life would not even walk around the block to make 
a date with her, if they received the treatment prescribed 
in the best sellers. In the language of the day “it isn’t 
being done,” that’s all! Of course, if newspaper reports 
be true, we do find such follies on the part of some men: 
‘A fool there was ”’—and always will be! 

According to the novel of today before marriage women 
live to dress and catch a beau. After marriage they change 
the program somewhat and call beau number one a hus- 
band, to make way for beau number two, who is called 
an admirer. It is the same game however played in the 
same way. When beau number two becomes husband 
number two, the little drama is started all over again. 
There is the triangle problem constantly presenting itself 
for solution. 

The incongruous part is that sentimental girls and love- 
lorn youths read all this nonsense and imagine it a true 
picture of life. They know well enough that the feminine 
picture in the book is over-colored and false, but they fail 
to realize that the hero is equally so. They think men in 
life act as portrayed in the novel; that, given a like situa- 
tion, matters would turn out as actually written. No man 
living would do or say the things the men of the story 
book do and say in every chapter. 

As an everyday model the story book girl makes a 
poor guide. Fiction and life lie so far apart. “ Truth is 
stranger than fiction” the old adage has it. Men are 
afraid to show us life as it really exists. We might not 
have courage to face it. Authors are afraid to reveal sin, 
or even virtue, in their true lights. The world would be 
neither interested nor amused. In character delineation 
we find the same absence of truth. In their efforts to give 
us “something different” authors offer us a combination 
of strength and weakness, success and failure that never 
could exist together. 

Take the heroine of any popular novel today and 
study her carefully. Her life can be divided into three 
sections: courtship, marriage, sequence. The first and 
third are the only ones of any importance. Marriage is 
but a side issue or step towards the climax. It is rarely 
final. The book that ends at the altar is tame indeed. 
This looking for something to “ happen” after marriage 
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is being carried beyond the story book and reveals itself 
in actual life. 

American men have ideals and expect a great deal of 
their women. They are the most trustful, ardent sweet- 
hearts and best of husbands. Yet the story book girl of 
their making is a temptation to every man who comes 
within her range. Is not this an inconsistency? Is it fair 
or just for our authors to present one standard to the 
world and demand an entirely different measure from 
their home folks? 

An effort at “dash” and “ go,” artificiality, lightness, 
superficialness, are apparent in the women of the present- 
day novel. This false picture was first painted by foreign 
authors and is being taken up by Americans as good 
“copy.” Looking at America through European eyes 
is a present-day fad, which seems to pay. 

Europe plays a large part in the life of the story book 
girl. If she is well educated it is a Paris finishing school 
that is mentioned, not one of our own large American 
colleges. If she is from a “ good family ” we are forced 
to meet ali her English ancestors. Her clothes she always 
buys abroad. Her friends worth mentioning are all ciukes 
and noblemen. All her play time is spent in Europe. In 
other words her pleasure, money, refinement all come from 
the other side. 

When European authors take a one-sided view of 
America and American women it can of course be over- 
looked but when Americans themselves write novels 
European and un-American it is not exactly “ playing 
fair.’ Have the words of the poet no message for such 
as they: “ Breathes there a man with soul so dead, who 
never to himself hath said—This is my own, my native 
land!” 

American women stand out very prominently the world 
over. Their characteristics are most conspicuous, and 
not in any sense ones of which they need be ashamed. 
Europe years back has been charmed, amused and enter- 
tained by their company. Their beauty, wit and good 
breeding are well known in social life abroad. Why do 
they permit authors, American or European, to belittle 
them? 

Undoubtedly it is a triumph for an American author 
to write a French or English novel so well that his own 
countrymen accept it as European. Its success means 
debut into the older world of books and a place for its 
author among writers who will live. 

Edith Wharton, whose “ Son at the Front” is consid- 
ered by some critics the best novel of the year, is univer- 
sally recognized as holding a place in the front rank of 
the world’s living novelists. Last year Yale University 
conferred upon her the degree of Doctor of Letters. In 
France she has been recently made an officer of the French 
Legion of Honor. Her latest book, named above, has been 
classed by many “ the finest English novel that came out 
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of the war.” Anne Sedgwick, also American, gave us a 
similar picture of England during that period in her 
“Adrienne Toner.” Henry James, Anne Sedgwick, 
Dorothy Canfield and Edith Wharton have all carried their 
talents into Europe. London was lately described by an 
American correspondent as a place “ full of American 
writers working quietly to finish their novels.” 

It is quite easily understood that men and women who 
make Europe their home should become aloof from the 
American point of view. Their American characters un- 
consciously take on foreign airs and manners of speech 
American situations are handled as by an 
Frequently their books are filled with jokes 
and jibes at our American life. This is especially true of 
the women in the book. It is time for Americans to call 
a halt, and as they pay the price, demand that writers in 
prose or poetry, in history or in fiction, “ deliver goods ” 
which are genuine and not the kind that vitiate the taste 
and undermine the principles upon which the real greatness 
of America has been built: ‘My country ’tis of thee ” 
was written for men and women yet unborn. 


and custom. 
** outsider.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in 
this department. 


The Hundred Percenters 
To the Editor of America: 

I was very glad to read in America for March 8 Father 
vigorous refutation of Mr. Gino Speranza’s false 
imputations that Catholics cannot become 100 per cent Americans. 
It would perhaps be interesting to learn from Mr. Speranza how 
to become a 100 per cent American citizen, or how his ancestors 
arrived in the “ Mayflower,” for he seems to claim pure Anglo- 
Saxon descent. However, as I have been for many years a 
student of philology, I am now confronted with a slight difficulty, 
and hence I would be very grateful to the learned Mr. Speranza 
or to any of his admirers, if he would tell me the Anglo-Saxon 
root of his or my own name. 


Parsons’ 


Baltimore, Md. A. Lopez. 
A New Idea in Church Architecture 
To the Editor of America: 
The paper, by Lathrop Finlayson, “New Ideas in Church 


Architecture,” in the issue of America for January 26, struck such 
response in me and appealed to me so as an example of AMERICA’S 
refreshing stand on most things that I am surprised it has been 
attacked. I have not the article by me to quote but if it pleaded 
for anything it was for more beauty, more actual design, more 
devoted care for essential esthetics in building. The utilitarian 
entered only, so to say, because it was already in. That is, finding 
congregations with small funds but determined to build (God bless 
them!), Mr. Finlayson suggests that, instead of straining to fake 
churchly interiors, so often mean and hideous when not simply 
absurd, they evade the conventional and achieve something hand- 
some because true. 

I find that Mr. Lathrop Finlayson is a registered architect in 
New York. Members of his profession do not so much use the 
word “beautiful.” They are apt to say “dignity,” “ repose,” 
“structural truth,” as he does, which 2 concomitants. It must 
be rather an astonishment to him to be “landed on” by Mr. Healy 
and St. A. K. and scolded for being -c callous to the claims of 
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beauty. His “ practical need,” if an artist in an allied field be per- 
mitted an obvious guess, is the “need” that prompted the Parthe- 
non, not what the Interborough means by “ practical need.” 

It may be news to Mr. Healy and to St. A. K. that our churches 
are the subject of much ridicule and also no little puzzlement to 
men who wonder why an Institution which has inspired the 
noblest monuments, should be represented, almost universally, in 
this country by their caricatures. I myself have seen vaulting 
done in cardboard, deal pillars sanded to look like stone and at 
many and many a place the architecture painted on! Does St. A. 
K. actually adjure us to keep on thus honoring the Middle Ages? 
It is as if in following a famous old recipe for pudding we should, 
where it called for flour, use meal; where butter, put in oleo; and 
for sugar, glucose. Then, instead of giving it the long baking, 
snatch it from the oven in an hour. 

The baking was the story in Medieval cathedrals. Notre Dame 
de Paris (to give but one) begun in 1163 was still to be completed 
in 1235! We have only a few years for building, indeed after 
ground is broken we have only a season, because our bishops quite 
rightly frown upon one generation bonding the next. 

Raving about the Master Builders of the Thirteenth Century, 
I think, is just a lazy “ funk.” Instead of sitting back and pointing 
to them we-should take some of their heart and go forward with 
our own possibilities. For one of any perceptions it is queer, often 
painful, to be at Mass where the Sacrifice is real, the liturgy of 
forceful beauty, the priest speaking with living authority, the 
whole the very air of truth, and then to glance at the enclosure, 
a thoughtless rubber-stamp sham! 


New York. Joun Howarp. 


New York’s Tercentenary and Quadricentenary 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The interesting article by the Rev. Dr. Zwierlein in AMERICA 
for March 15, on “ New York’s Tercentenary,” suggests a number 
of reflections. 

The Dutch West India Company sent over to this country 
in April, 1624, thirty families of Huguenot-Walloons, eight of 
whom settled on Manhattan Island for the purpose of establish- 
ing a fur trading post. In view of this fact, the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, representing thirty Protestant 
denominations, has been at work for nearly two years in making 
arrangements for the celebration of this tercentenary, in a manner 
to promote the interests of Protestantism in this country and in 
Europe. 

The celebration will begin on Sunday, April 27, when religious 
exercises will be held in all the churches of the Federal Council 
throughout the United States. You can imagine with what loving 
consideration they will dwell upon the Spanish Inquisition; the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes; the St. Bartholomew's Mas- 
sacre, etc. Huguenot Congresses are to be held in New York 
and elsewhere, historical pageants are to be enacted, and a 
Huguenot Memorial is to be unveiled in Battery Park, offsetting 
the one erected to Verrazano by the Italians some years ago. Last 
winter Congress passed a bill authorizing the coinage of a fifty 
cent piece. The distribution of these coins will be under the 
direction of the Tercentenary Commission, and will be sold as 
souvenirs at one dollar each. A souvenir postage stamp also will 
be issued. 

The founding of New York had no religious significance what- 
ever, and the Federal Council of Churches has seized upon the 
occasion as one to be exploited “in a religious sense.” The ques- 
tion is: “ What are Catholics going to do?” 

Catholics have a greater reason to celebrate 1924 “in a religious 
sense,” than the Federal Council of Churches, because just one 
hundred years before the eight families of Huguenot-Walloons 
settled on Manhattan Island, the Italian navigator Verrazano 
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entered New York Harbor, 1524, and the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass was celebrated on Manhattan Island. In his narrative to 
Francis I of France, when describing the natives, he says: 

Our conclusion was that they have no religious beliefs 
whatever, but live in this respect entirely free. All which 
proceeds from ignorance, as they are very easy to be per- 
suaded, and imitated us with earnestness and fervor in all 
which they saw us do as Christians in our acts of worship. 
Catholics therefore have a double reason for celebrating 1924 

“in a religious sense,” without casting reflections on any sect. 
Why not a Verrazano souvenir coin? And why not a Verrazano 
Sunday? Throughout the land fhis day could be observed as 
the quadricentenary of the first Christian service recorded in the 
United States. All this could be observed in September, so 
as not to appear in conflict with the Huguenot-Walloon celebra- 
tions. 


Brooklyn. M. J. O’ConNELL. 


A New Translation of the Bible 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In your issue of January 19 I voiced a plea for “A New 
[English] Translation of the Bible,” with more up-to-date com- 
mentary. I held that it should be based on the original Greek 
and Hebrew texts, like the French Crampon, or the new Italian 
version. I suggested the rather obvious reasons—and there are 
others—that without such a Bible the ordinary Catholic is in no 
position to understand or meet such difficulties, raised by modern 
criticism, as he may meet in his own reading, or as may be put 
to him by his Protestant neighbors. I repeat this plea because 
in the issue of February 9 I am accused by Father McClellan of 
a “confusion of issues.” 

It is stated by him that most objections to the historicity of the 
Old Testament have little to do with the Hebrew text as such, 
that the latter will come in as a rule merely to determine “a 
point of identification.” I have heard of professors of Scripture 
urging upon their students the study of Hebrew with a very 
different line of argument. Nor do I think such an assertion 
at all tenable. A propos of the Pentateuch at least, nearly all the 
large objections start from the theory of different documents, 
and this theory cannot be seriously discussed without constant 
reference to the original Hebrew expressions. 

In his “Secondly” Father McClellan would appear to admit 
no middle ground between those Protestants and Catholics who 
“know radical criticism in its whole process” and those who 
know it only from “newspaper flings.” I maintain precisely 
that there is a great deal of ground between them, and it is for 
the benefit of those who occupy it more than for any others that 
a new version of the Bible is needed. Of course, not all the 
difficulties could be cleared up in the notes. Here again I am 
interpreted in terms of extremes. A great number of them 
could, and that is enough to justify my plea. 

Lastly Father McClellan says that: “we would not always 
gain in accuracy by translating from the Hebrew rather than 
from the Vulgate.” Granted; but the question is whether we 
would not gain in accuracy on the whole. Nowhere in my 
letter did I advocate “ servile adherence to the Hebrew.” I spoke 
of adopting the Hebrew and the Greek as a basis. To the argu- 
ment that St. Jerome’s text is probably better than the Hebrew 
because his translation antedates our Massoretic text by two 
centuries, I might reply that by the same token the Greek trans- 
lation is vastly preferable to either, since it antedates St. Jerome 
by seven centuries. Moreover, let us remember that our English 
version was not made on the original of St. Jerome. The Bene- 
dictine Fathers at Rome have been toiling since 1907 to expunge 
as far as possible from our Latin Vulgate the many corruptions 
which have crept into it since the translating. If some scholars 
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regard it as the best extant version of the Scriptures, such is 
hardly the majority opinion. 

When Father McClellan writes: “To provide an improved 
English version equipped with permanently instructive notes 
would doubtless be a laudable work,” he accords mild and specu- 
lative approval ‘to the substance of my plea. Only I maintain 
that such a version is in fact very urgently needed; nor do 1 
like the expression “ permanently instructive notes” which trans- 
fers the project to the realm of the ideal. Some would doubtless 
be permanently instructive, but others might well be adapted 
more especially to present-day demands. As to the Greek and 
Hebrew basis which I have been advocating, perhaps this point 
is less essential, provided, in case the Vulgate were retained, that 
wherever the older texts have a different reading which is gen- 
erally recognized as authentic, this reading were adopted. 

Kansas City, Mo. Le Wx 


The Test Movement 
To the Editor of America: 

Father Donnelly does not like standardized tests. He is quite 
frank about it in his article, “A Cult of the Average” in your 
issue of March 1, his objection to such tests being that they sub- 
stitute averages for the ideal. To quote his own words: 

The test eliminates, as far as it can, the personal equation 
and with it has eliminated the ideal, substituting the average 
as the standard. The teacher looks forward to a test, to an 
average, and may be satisfied with that. 

One wonders, as one reads, whether Father Donnelly has ever 
given standardized tests a trial. His article would not lead one 
to think so; for the effect of using tests is quite different from 
what he fears. If a test identifies for us the average work of 
the average pupil it also throws into high relief the work of 
the pupil who is not average. True, your test may show that 
Johnny Jones is just an average student, doing average work in 
an average sixth grade, but it shows at the same time that Sammy 
Smith is far from an average student, doing work far above his 
grade and that he has capabilities as yet unsuspected. If you pick 
out all the average students in a class you have a residue who 
are not average. It is the peculiar merit of the test movement 
that it has helped to discover the exceptionally bright and the 
exceptionally dull, both of whom need other than average treat- 
ment. We might just as well call the test movement “The Cult 
of the Exceptional” as “ The Cult of the Average.” 

But even if the test movement concerned itself principally with 
average performances, would it be thereby condemned? The 
average boy exists in rather large numbers. The exceptional boy 
is rarer. I know a certain college which boasts a very good 
football team. Year after year it puts eleven men on the gridiron 
who are winners. This is a fine compliment; but it is a finer 
compliment to be able to say that in this same college almost every 
undergraduate plays football and benefits by the splendid exercise 
for body and mind which that sport affords. 

The moral is clear. We must pick out the exceptional student, 
by standardized tests, perhaps, and give him the training which 
will suit his exceptional abilities. We must urge him never to 
be satisfied while there are new worlds to conquer. But at the 
same time we must consider it a still more important duty to 
attend to the vastly larger number who are “ just average.” 

A classical education is an inestimable boon for those rare 
spirits who have the leisure, the ability, the taste and the means 
to profit by it. How poor our world would be without them! 
But what about the vastly greater number of boys who enter 
our secondary schools without” the necessary qualifications to 
profit by a study of the classics? In other words, what about 
the average boy? To be pointed, have our Catholic high schools 
done their full duty towards him? 


Washington. Paut H. Furrey. 
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The Unsatisfactory “ Bonus ” 

S these lines are written, the House has authorized 

a “ bonus ” or adjusted compensation bill which will 
cost the country about $2,100,000,000. For a Congress 
which promised to make the reduction of Federal ex- 
penditures its chief object, this is not a happy beginning. 
The bill now goes to the Senate, and as soon as that 
august body can spare enough time from its manifold 
investigations, the work of offering amendments will 
begin. 

As passed by the House the bill satisfies few. Many 
who voted for it explained their vote to mean not ap- 
proval but the belief that the bill was the best that could 
be obtained under the circumstances. Certainly, those 
who held that the soldier was entitled to an amount “ cash 
down ” 
home, or “grafted” by the profiteer, will be found 
speechless, for the moment, with rage. Others who 
thought that the Government ought to supply every vet- 
eran with a substantial sum, ranging from three to five 
dollars for every day in the service, will be scarcely less 
dissatisfied. If the bill is adopted in its present form by 
the Senate, beneficiaries will not be able to borrow on 
it before the expiration of two years. Should they be in 
real need, the “ bonus” which the House has voted will 
not be found of much use. 

Much confusion has arisen from the fact that cham- 
pions and opponents of the bonus have alike argued 
their case on widely different principles. If adjusted 
compensation may be demanded by the veteran on the 
ground of strict justice arising from a contract, express 
or implied, the argument cannot be answered by reasons 
drawn from the supposed inexpediency of such com- 
pensation. In that case, it would not be inexpedient, for 
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it is never inexpedient for a Government to pay what a 
Government owes, although, of course, circumstances 
may sometimes force a postponement of payment. But 
if it is argued that payment is merely proper or fitting, as 
a mark of gratitude to the soldier, the case is essentially 
altered. Like a private individual, a Government may 
decline to pay its debts of gratitude with money, and even 
argue the complete impropriety of this course. No proof, 
however, has yet been offered, that adjusted compensa- 
tion is a claim against the Government, resting upon 
justice. As the Government was not bound to pay the 
soldier a salary during the war, but was entitled to de- 
mand his services without compensation, no claim can be 
urged as arising from justice. 

But these considerations have been urged in vain, and 
there is now no doubt that a bonus will be authorized 
by Congress, in addition to the sum of nearly three bil- 
lions which the States and the Federal Government have 
already expended upon the veteran. Yielding in 1924, 
Congress for half a century to come will face new and 
increasing demands. For we may rest assured that the 
signing by the President of a bonus bill means the repe- 
tition of the Civil War pension scheme on an almost 
infinitely larger scale. 


Journalistic Inaccuracy 

HE modern newspaper is conducted as a commercial 

enterprise, but it still retains features which would 
wreck an ordinary business. One of these features is in 
its incurable inaccuracy. Inaccuracy in minor details is 
often unavoidable and usually has no serious results. If 
the society reporter writes that more than one hundred 
guests attended Mrs. Smith’s reception, when in fact 
there were not eighty, the world wags on as before. Mrs. 
Smith is innocently pleased by the multiplication of the 
guests and no one is hurt. But newspaper inaccuracy is 
not always of this harmless variety. A misstatement, in- 
tentional or accidental, affecting the character of an in- 
dividual or of an institution, may sometimes work an 
injury that cannot be undone by the fullest and freest 
apology. 

Some weeks ago, Mr. J. E. Brady, formerly a detective 
on the New York police force, took the stand in one of 
the city’s interminable “ investigations.” On the follow- 
ing day nearly every newspaper in the city of New York 
announced that the students of Fordham University were 
flocking to a certain neighborhood restaurant, which regu- 
larly served beer of an illegal alcoholic content. What 
the text of these reports left unsaid was more than sup- 
plied by the headliners. As a matter of public record, 
Mr. Brady’s testimony was of an exactly opposite import. 
Assuming various disguises, he had dined at this 
restaurant for about seven weeks. It was not particularly 
crowded, serving.only from sixty to seventy meals at 
noon, mostly to students of the University. But he had 
never seen beer served, and although his purpose was to 
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secure evidence against the proprietor, he had been quite 
unable to purchase beer or any other intoxicating beverage. 

In this instance the highly-colored reports published in the 
press were evidently the result of a determination to secure 
a “sensation.” Mr. Brady had mentioned that the sus- 
pected restaurant was in the vicinity of the University, and 
that was sufficient foundation for the bright young men 
of the Fourth Estate. They built up their story on the 
principle that vice was interesting and virtue dull. The 
fact that it put Mr. Brady in the position of testifying to 
the truth of what he knew to be untrue and had testified 
to be untrue, and that a charge of this kind might easily 
damage the reputation of a college or university meant 
nothing to them. The retraction published in the Times 
two weeks after the publication of the original story, was 
the barest justice, but it by no means compensated for the 
inconvenience occasioned to Mr. Brady and to the 
Student Council. 

As contrasted with the press in England, the American 
newspaper boasts its speed and enterprise. Perhaps it 
may justly make the claim, but it would be of an in- 
finitely greater value to the public, were it to forget for 
a time its speed and enterprise to specialize on accuracy. 


Literacy and Moral Illiteracy 

OUR murderers recently sentenced to death in 

Brooklyn averaged in age twenty-one years and 
three months. Two had not attained their majority. All 
had finished the eighth grade; two had completed a high 
school education. Not one could be classed as an illit- 
erate, but, with possibly one exception, no attention had 
ever been paid to the religious training of any of the 
group. Academically, they were literates; morally, they 
were wholly illiterate. 

A great stir is raised today about the growth of illit- 
eracy. As a matter of plain fact, the number of illiter- 
ates in the United States is not growing. It has been 
steadily decreasing for more than half a century. But even 
if the charge were true, it is not there that the menace to 
our social order lies, but in the steadily increasing moral 
illiteracy among our young people, graduates of high 
school and college. Some months ago the Hon. Isaac 
Siegel, addressing a conference at the Institutional Syna- 
gogue in New York, said that as far as he could ascer- 
tain, a majority of the criminals now brought before our 
courts were fairly well educated. ‘“ They were public 
school graduates, and many of them were high school 
graduates.” (New York Times, December 17, 1923.) 
He agreed with Judge Talley in rejecting utterly the sup- 
position that any large proportion of them were 
“morons.” On the contrary, they were sharp, clever 
young men and women, intelligent enough to plan crime, 
sometimes on an extensive scale, and to hide their con- 
nection with crime from the police and grand juries. 
What they lacked was certainly not what is called 
“ education.” 
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At a meeting held at the National Republican Club in 
New York on March 16, 1924, Rabbi Nathan Krass, the 
Rev. Ernest Stires, Justice Thomas C. T. Crain, and Mr. 
Martin Conboy, each representing a different religious 
creed, agreed that something more than mere literacy was 
rightly expected from the school. “ The little red school 
house, with all that it has done for the country,” said 
Dr. Stires, “is not wholly fool-proof.” It was neglecting 
the most important element in the training of the child, 
and until this element could be supplied, it was proper 
“to restrain criticism against the Roman communion for 
doing what it could to give the child religious instruc- 
tion.” The criticism voiced by Rabbi Krass was even 
more pointed. In his opinion, it was imperative that the 
State arrange a schedule for the public schools which 
would include the teaching of religion and morality for 
one hour every day. The present system was purely 
negative; it excluded religion but offered nothing in its 
place, and that in spite of the fact that our young people 
stood in sore need of positive and definite religious in- 
struction. “Get hold of the gangster when he is six 
years old,” advised the Rabbi. “ Do not wait until he is 
in the shadow of the electric chair. Then all we can do 
for him is to make a funeral oration over his dead body.” 

It is not yet clear that a public-school schedule with a 
place for the daily teaching of religion is feasible. Judge 
Crain who after many rebuffs still argues eloquently for 
this plan, thinks that it can be arranged, and many agree 
with him. However this may be, Catholics are glad to 
know that the once unpopular position which they still 
defend after years of persecution, is now shared by men 
and women who, although not Catholics, are genuinely 
and intelligently interested in the welfare of the child and 
of the community. No one will deny that to encourage 
education is among the chief duties of the State, or that, 
as far as may be possible, every American child should be 
given the chance to receive the training best fitted to de- 
velop his talents. But infinitely more important than 
academic literacy whether the term implies simply the 
ability to read and write or includes the doctor’s degree, 
is moral literacy. For many years we have been empha- 
sizing one to the neglect of the other. That we are be- 
ginning to realize our mistake is a hopeful sign for the 
future. 


Better English 

T is interesting to note the strictures placed in England 
and in America on the college man. He is weak in 
what should be his strongest asset. His native tongue 
is less his own than are the mathematical formulas and 
other parts of his educational equipment. “ One of the 
serious needs of the modern type of American student is 
a knowledge of English,” writes Henry Perkins in the 
April North American Review. Nor is this critic speak- 
ing of the foreign-born student, or even the student of 
foreign parentage. but of “the perfectly good Americans 
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who come from homes where books are unknown and who 
have been reared on the movies and the literature of the 
Sunday supplement.” Not only are they unable to speak 
or write their own language correctly, he writes, but they 
do not understand it when it is spoken with precision, and 
are quite incapable of reading a page of any but the easiest 
kind of fiction. “It is positively cruel to put a serious 
work into their hands and expect them to understand it.” 

This is surely a strong indictment fust at the time when 
the colleges report a remarkable increase of students. It 
should give educators pause in these days when the 
measurement of education runs very fast to the multiplica- 
tion of buildings and courses of study. “There are fifty- 
seven varieties of business courses at X University; there 
are more students following these courses than in any 
other university in the world.” This, with exaggeration, 
to be sure, is the tone of the publicity agents that furnish 
college news to the press and the public. The big Ameri- 
can idea of selling something with trumpet blare has surely 
entered into academic shades. How many of the colleges 
and universities that dot this land where education is a 
fetish could honestly notify the public to the effect that 
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Plays of the Month 
ITH the coming of jocund spring we are offered 
the usual blossoming of new theatrical productions. 
It is pleasant to find among these several which are so 
wholesome, so novel, and so altogether delightful that they 
numb the critical faculty of the most hardened play- 
goers, 

Consider such plays as “ Beggar on Horseback,” “ The 
Show-Off,” and even “ The Wonderful Visit.” Add to 
these certain others already reviewed in these columns— 
“The Merry Wives of Gotham,” “Sun-Up,” “ The 
Swan,” “The Nervous Wreck,” “The Goose Hangs 
High,” “ The Potters,” “In the Next Room”—and we 
find that we have at present on the New York stage almost 
a dozen successes strong in popular appeal, admirably 
written and acted, and high in spirit. Never before have 
we had any such showing as this; so let us rejoice in it, 
and leave the decadent dramas to time and the law. 

The biggest success among the newcomers is “ Beggar 
on Horseback,” a play by George F. Kaufman and Marc 
Connelly, now at the Broadhurst Theatre with the wistful 
Roland Young in the principal role—that of Neil Mac- 
Rae, a young musician. MacRae is a genius and is having 
the traditional straggles of genius. A rich girl, Gladys 
Cady, falls in love with him, and though he is indifferent 
to her his friends advise him to marry her. They argue 
that with financial worries off his mind he can devote 
himself to his work—he is a composer—and can write 
the music that sings in his heart and brain. Thinking 
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‘every student of X University speaks and writes correct 
English, and appreciates the best English that is written ” ? 
And yet of what avail all the accoutrements of education 
if this essential is lacking? 

Indeed, all hands-across-the-sea propaganda could very 
well be turned into educational channeis. For, in the 
island where English should be the well undefiled, the 
examiners of the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Exami- 
nation Board report that “ the most severe comment of all 
is on the low standard of the essays in English.” It is 
stated that “the questions had not even been read care- 
fully; that a mass of ill-arranged and more or less 
irrelevant information, full of repetitions and incon- 
sequences, and without precision of thought or language, 
was too often sent in.” 

Here truly may anglophile and anglophobe meet in a 
real peace conference. For better English would be their 
slogan, and they would wage a defensive and offensive 
alliance on the campus of every English and American 
university and college. A common language is a 
common cause. Truly this is a worthy field for the 
propagandist. 


atics 


only of his art, he decides to marry the girl. Then he 
falls asleep and the rest of the play shows us his dream 
of what his future will be. When he wakes up he has 
learned his lesson, and he foregoes riches and marries the 
poor girl he really loves. 

Few things more delightful have been put on our stage, 
yet throughout the play the comedy has an undercurrent 
of seriousness. There is a lesson here, though it is never 
obtrusive. 

In his dream MacRae enters the factory of his rich 
father-in-law, whose business is to manufacture successes. 
\e are shown the “ successes” in their respective wire 
cages, where they work daily from nine to five—the 
novelist dictating “ best sellers,” with his secretary usually 
several laps ahead of him; the popular song-writer turning 
out popular songs about his breaking heart. We see the 
new son-in-law spending hours trying to get a lead pencil, 
that he may go to work, and being sent to department 
after department and finally to the president himself to 
have the requisition signed. We see a business “ con- 
ference; ”’ we see the home of the Cadys, first with two 
butlers, then with four, eight, sixteen butlers; we see the 
composer trying to compose, while day after day his young 
wife drags him forth to dinners, restaurants and cabarets. 
We hear the jazz music that is never out of his ears. And 
at last, in a grotesque scene, we see him kill off the whole 
impossible Cady family with a paper-cutter ; and we have 
a trial scene that is a most amusing take-off on our courts 
and judges. In fact, the whole play is a clever and good- 
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natured scoring of New York life and institutions, as keen 
and true as it is amusing. Roland Young, who is a good 
deal of a genius himself, plays the role of MacRae as if 
he had been born for that particular part. Possibly he 
was. Certainly he will be playing it for a long time to 
come. 

Ever since George Kelly wrote “ The Torch-Bearers ” 
the theater-going public has expected a big success from 
him. He has now produced this in “ The Show-Off ”— 
a comedy which has settled down at The Playhouse for 
a long run. It is a study of character rather than a play, 
and it holds a much greater appeal for men than for 
women. The “tired business man” is attending it in 
shoals, for the type represented is always with him in 
business life, and he has never before seen it so truly 
pictured on the stage. 

“The Show-Off”’ is a “ four-flusher,” a “ tin-horn 
sport.” He has a salary of thirty-two dollars a week as 
a railroad clerk, but he talks as if he were the president 
of the road. He goes to automobile shows and prices 
Rolls-Royce cars; he sends for life-insurance agents and 
discusses taking out fifty-thousand-dollar life-insurance 
policies. From the rise of the curtain to its final fall he 
bluffs everyone with whom he comes in contact, including 
the girl he marries—while the men in the audience shout 
with laughter and the women smile sympathetically, 
amused but not wholly comprehending. 

Rising to his opportunity, Louis John Bartels, a young 
actor heretofore almost unknown to the general public, 
shows he has in him the material of which theatrical stars 
are made. It is hard to picture anyone else as playing 
the role of “ The Show-Off ” more robustly and sincerely 
yet subtly. 

We have always with us illustrations of what the public 
can do with stars. This spring we have also an illustration 
of the strange things a star can do with the public. George 
M. Cohan is one of the best-loved men on the American 
stage. He has won his unusual popularity fairly, by 
ability, by hard work, and by a fine generosity and bigness 
of spirit toward the world in general and his associates 
in particular. All this being true no intelligent person 
witnessing Mr. Cohan’s new play, “ The Song and Dance 
Man,” in which he himself is appearing, can avoid the 
suspicion that the popular actor is taking a rather unfair 
advantage of his audiences. Not only is he appearing in 
a slip-shod and trivial comedy, which is wholly unworthy 
of him, and which would fail in a week without him, but 
he so whispers and swallows his lines that few persons 
in the audiences back of the first half-dozen rows know 
what the play is about. As the play isn’t about anything, 
this may not be so serious as it sounds. But the fact re- 
mains that the audience has paid to hear as well as to see 
the performance, and it should be disconcerting to the 
star to realize that his auditors spend most of the evening 
pathetically and vainly appealing to those around them 
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to learn what is being said. An early theory was that Mr. 
Cohan had bronchitis and should be in bed instead of 
trying to articulate. But it is now admitted that he merely 
has the strange notion that it is not necessary to speak 
clearly. It behooves Mr. Cohan to remove at least the 
blemish of his impossible diction from a production which 
is sufficiently handicapped without it. 

The intrepid band of young people who call themselves 
The Players Company, and who had vision to discover 
and produce “ Sun-Up,” have put on another play in their 
uptown theatre, the Lenox. This time it is “ The Won- 
derful Visit,” and the playwrights bear the magic names 
of H. G. Wells and St. John Ervine. The production of 
“Sun-Up ” alone should give lasting distinction to the 
producers, but The Players are plainly not the kind to 
rest on their laurels. They have staged “ The Wonderful 
Visit’ most artistically and they have selected for it 
a really admirable company. If they do not win success 
the failure will not be due to any lack in them. It will be 
due to the play itself, to its lack of drama and to its pessi- 
mistic and unconvincing philosophy. 

“The Wonderful Visit,” written years ago as a novel 
by H. G. Wells, and now made into a play by him in 
collaboration with St. John Ervine, shows us what would 
happen if an angel came from heaven to live among us. 
In the play an angel does come; and in the brief space of 
twelve days or so, life in an English country village de- 
stroys that angel’s angelic qualities and brings him to utter 
despair. The writer of this review has a pleasant acquaint- 
ance with many English villages, and has never suspected 
them of being so fatal in their effects. But the authors 
of “ The Wonderful Visit”? are two of England’s fore- 
most literary men, and they ought to know what they are 
talking about. According to them, there is not one worthy 
human being in that entire village except the rector; and 
his hospitality to his angelic guest almost deprives him 
of his living. 

In short, England is such an utterly hopeless place, in 
the opinion of these two Englishmen, that we cannot help 
wishing Mr. Wells’ angel had come to America, where 
he would have found at least a fair showing of normal 
and high-minded human beings. However, he is here 
now, on our stage; and though his tribulations in England 
are too unrelieved to be convincing, we watch them 
absorbedly. 

Margaret Mower, as the angel, is beautiful enough in 
face and figure to look the part. The Vicar, admirably 
played by Robert Le Sueur, and previously referred to as 
the one fine character in the village, must be also the only 
fine character in England. For when the angel is ordered 
out of the village we are assured again and again by the 
playwrights that there is no place else for him to go! 
Very sad, this condition in old England, but also very in- 
teresting. And the play is well worth seeing! 


ELIzABETH JORDAN. 
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THE STRANGER 


Joy, the beautiful stranger, took 
My heart to dwell in. Sudden and sweet 

She came. The floors of my heart shook 
With the rhythm and play of her whirling feet. 


Sorrow, the old inhabitant, fled; 
Fled with a wistful glance behind. 

I used to hate her and wish her dead. 
Now I know she was wise and kind. 


This guest is beauty without alloy; 
I find her lovelier than reputed. 
But I can not dance with fleet-limbed joy! 
Sorrow and I were better suited. 
Janet MALONEY. 


REVIEWS 


The Ku Klux Klan. By Jonn Morratr Meckuin. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Co. 


This book contains a very good study of American mentality. 
It reveals the small town mind. It explains the Klan in these 
terms. For that reason it is valuable. The arraignment it con- 
tains is neither exaggerated nor unfair. It stamps the Klan as 
a supergovernment trafficking on fear, prejudice, and supersti- 
tion. Not a single constructive measure can be traced to this 
latest manifestation of intolerance. The Klan has surfeited 
every section where it has appeared with bombastic phrases about 
Americanism and belied them in acts. Mr. Mecklin explains its 
growth as no other writer on this much discussed subject has 
yet explained it. This is a revealing book too for the Catholic 
reader. For it gives an explanation of religious prejudice as 
a fair-minded non-Catholic sees that prejudice. And anti- 
Catholicism Mr. Mecklin finds is at the root of nearly every 
Klan victory in Oregon, Louisiana, and in the Middle West. If 
there had been no anti-Catholic appeal there would have been 
no Klan. The liturgy of the Church, its hierarchical organiza- 
tion are alien to the mentality that Mr. Mecklin describes. Indeed 
in all his endeavor to be fair he shows in his own remark on 
the suppression of the Jesuits how difficult it is for the non- 
Catholic to be objective in handling an event in Catholic 
history. m Ge ae 





Cosmology. An Introduction to the Philosophy of Matter. By 
Rev. Joun O’Nemt, D.Ph. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co. $4.20. 

This first volume of Dr. O’Neill’s treatise on cosmology covers 
the period of “cosmological speculation,” roughly from Thales 
to Suarez inclusive. Its concluding chapter tells of the decay of 
medieval cosmology under the biting gibes of the Humanists and 
the taunting sneers of the Scientists. The second volume, now 
well advanced, will give the sequel of the downfall. The work 
must be commended for its scholarship. The doctrines of the 
representatives of the various schools are stated, in the main, 
clearly, precisely and briefly. Many pages of notes and references 
follow the text and the index is very complete. Dr. O'Neill 
advertises us of the fact that “the treatise is written according 
to the historic method,” and he keeps very closely to the role of 
historian, save in a few points. With the placidity of an historian 
he says: “ The real distinction of the Thomists (between physical 
essence and existence) is not a distinction between thing and thing, 
when you take things—as medievalists were apt—to mean a com- 
plete essence the actual reality of existence is not strictly 
speaking a thing, because it is not any kind of essence. It is some- 
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thing ‘superadded to the essence.’ This superadded reality .can- 
not be an accident. It belongs reductive to the category of sub- 
stance.” Similar statements are to be found in the chapter which 
treats of “Subsistence.” It is not the intention of the reviewer 
to challenge these statements. But, he wishes to call attention to 
the fact that existence, as explained by the Thomists, and sub- 
sistence, as explained by Suarez and some of the most represen- 
tative Thomists, fulfil the definition of substantial mode of Suarez, 
and are mentioned as examples as such by Suarez in Disp. Metaph., 
Disp. 32; sect. 1, n. 13 seqq. Consequently it is.difficult to under- 
stand why Dr. O’Neill grows almost irate when he comes to 
treat of the physical intrinsic modes (of Suarez). According to 
Dr. O'Neill, the physical intrinsic mode is neither a substance nor 
an accident—not even a modal accident. I have been unable to 
find any text in Suarez whigh would corroborate this assertion. 
On the contrary, in Disp. Metaph., Disp. 32, sect. 1, n. 16, and in 
the following sections, Suarez states that the “ substantial mode” 
belongs “ reductive” to the category of substance, and the “ acci- 
dental mode” to some one of the categories of accidents. In view 
of the medievalist concept of thing, as stated above, it is difficult 
to understand why Dr. O’Neill should make so much of the fact 
that these modes are not “ proprie entia.” In Disps. 32, 39, 49 and 
passim, Suarez explains very clearly why they are not “entia 
proprie dicta.” It is because they have such an incomplete essence 
that they cannot exist separated from their subject even by 
Omnipotence. Even St. Thomas held that “materia prima” was 
not strictly “a thing” because it had not a complete essence, and 
could not exist alone even by the power of God. J. W. K. 





Exits and Entrances. By Eva Moore. New York: F. A. 
Stokes Co. 


Volumes of personal recollections by their very nature make 
appeal to a limited number of people. Friends of the author, 
persons familiar with the scenes described, those who have fig- 
ured in the various happenings recorded—these are naturally in- 
terested. To secure the careful perusal and win the admiration 
of a wider circie of readers, such a work, largely autobiographical 
as it necessarily is, must be written with unusual ability and charm. 
“Exits and Entrances” by the well-known English actress, Eva 
Moore, successfully meets this test. It presents a graphic pic- 
ture of stage life in England, a generation ago. It contains 
numerous sprightly anecdotes of prominent people, with whom the 
author has come in contact, and of the actors and actresses of 
her own time and country, some of the latter more or less known 
to American theatergoers. The writer’s deceased husband, 
Henry V. Esmond, remembered, even in this country, as the 
author of several charming comedies, is a prominent figure on 
nearly every page. It “is really his book and mine,” she says 
in her graceful dedication. The reader is afforded many inti- 
mate glimpses of their home life, no less delightful and interesting 
than the records of their early struggles together and the pictures 
of life behind the scenes, in which the volume abounds. The 
book should make a valuable addition to the history of the drama 
in England. The fact that it wins the attention and the delightful 
approval of one in no way connected with the theatre and its 
people is a tribute to the power and the personality of the author. 

J. A. T. 





‘ The Trefoil. By A. C. Benson. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

The title of this volume was chosen, according to the author, 
“because the trefoil is the principal charge upon our family arms 
and seems to me to symbolize aptly the first three stages of what 
was a very adventurous and surprising career, the life of my 
father, Edward White Benson, as Head Master, Canon and 
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Bishop.” That life may have been, adventurous and surprising; 
but there are few adventures and few surprises recorded in the 
present work. Moreover, though the author has sketched in detail 
the life at Wellington College, at Lincoln and at Truro, and has 
aimed at giving an accurate and objective estimate of his father’s 
character, still the details are not significant enough to excite 
that special attention one naturally expects biography to arouse. 
The narrative, however, makes pleasant and interesting reading ; 
but it is the pleasure and interest that will always be aroused by 
a well-written volume of recollections, where descriptions of men 
and things are skillfully blended with historical items and amusing 
anecdotes. There is the story of the dean from whom Benson’s 
father reouested the loan of a book, the eighth of a set of twelve 
volumes. The dean forwarded the full set, and later explained: 
“T always do that. I don’t like gaps in my sets. People some- 
times forget to return a single volume—I don’t say that you would 
—perhaps because they find them rather an encumbrance.” Then 
there is the story of the archdeacon who was so determined never 
to exceed the bounds of accuracy in statement that when a child 
was born to him and he was asked whether it was a girl or boy, he 
very cautiously answered: “I think that I may go so far as to 
say that it is not a girl.” There are many pages devoted to 
reflections on the charm of the countryside and to estimates of 
the many friends who often came to see his father. One is 
rather reluctant to accept wholly the appraisals of character that 
are based on impressions formed when the writer was very 


young. La. C. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

The Moderns. XXIV. Compton Mackenzie.—Born in 1882, 
received into the Church in 1915, a veteran of the Mediter- 
ranean Expedition during the Great War, author of a few vol- 
umes of poetry and a long list of novels, Compton Mackenzie 
at present is living on Jethou, a miniature Channel Island, popu- 
larizing classic music by a gramaphone magazine and writing 
provocative novels. @He is an alluring novelist, but his method 
and his outlook on life are somewhat enigmatic. He should 
write his theory of art in his prefaces; this might necessitate, 
however, as in the case of Henry James, other prefaces to ex- 
plain the prefaces. Even with the advantage of personal knowl- 
edge, Father Martindale fails to solve Mr. Mackenzie’s purpose 
and aim. Quite intelligible, therefore, is the utter disagreement 
shown by two prominent Catholic American critics in AMERICA 
in 1922. Professor Shuster stated that only a “moralistic Rip 
Van Winkle can accuse Mackenzie of indecency.” Professor 
Taaffe indignantly refuted the statement by enumerating a goodly 
number of positive immoralities related in Mackenzie’s novels. 
The books in dispute were written prior to Mr. Mackenzie’s con- 
version; this latter fact does not help the present evaluation of 
Mr. Mackenzie, for he has not changed his method though he 
has treated different topics. In his former books, especially the 
trilogy of “Sinister Street,” Mr. Mackenzie was preoccupied 
with sex and adolescence. He trailed his characters through 
the underworld of all Europe and related all their sins. Perhaps 
he agreed with W. L. George that the duty of the novelist is not 
to uplift but to depict life as it is, to show the whole of life 
fully and thoroughly. He may have, like Bourget and Bazin to 
whom he is closely related, written for adults and put upon them 
the responsibility of keeping the books out of the reach of the 
young. Whether Mr. Mackenzie in his earlier books is to be 
judged anathema or the good physician depends on many aspects, 
but certainly on the critic’s own theory of art, on his view of 
disputed moral points and on Mr. Mackenzie’s own future ex- 
planations. Happily, Mr. Mackenzie in his latest trilogy treats of 
the quest of religious truth and not of sex. “The Altar Steps” 
appeared in 1922; “The Parson’s Progress” (Doran. $2.00) 
lately published will be soon followed by “The Heavenly Lad- 
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der.” In this second volume, Mark Lidderdale remains utterly 
High Church, he keeps actively engaged in his ministerial work, 
he discusses religion and experiences religious emotions, but his 
progress is that of a person in a rocking chair. Though “ The 
Parson’s Progress” is a fully developed novel in itself, it is 
hardly fair to demand of it completeness since it is but the 
second act of a play. It is over complete and incomplete as 
most of Mr. Mackenzie’s work is. It has too many situations, too 
many episodes and digressions, and too many characters; the 
thread that links them all together is difficult to trace. But per- 
haps Mr. Mackenzie does not wish one to follow a thread; he 
wishes the reader to stand back and contemplate the pattern. 
To this end he absorbs even his main characters in his situations, 
and he multiplies his situations to fill out his pattern: the com- 
plete understanding of life and the soul. 





Fiction.—Eden Phillpotts’ story of the Devonshire orchards 
“Cheat the Boys” (Macmillan. $2.25) is typically English in 
coloring and atmosphere. There is scarcely sufficient plot to 
warrant the lengthy dialogue, and the many cross currents run- 
ning through the narrative so ruffle it that its whole effect comes 
from the setting. Mr. Phillpotts has chosen a form of fiction 
that calls for great artistry, and though he does not seem, in this 
volume, to have mastered it thoroughly, he has written a most 
creditable book. 

The physical, intellectual and moral development of two cousins, 
a boy and a girl whose affection for each other is assumed to 
be platonic, is traced in detail in “ Damascus Gate” (Doran. 
$2.00), by Ernest Raymond. The boy is undisciplined, self-cen- 
tered and masterful, but in no way magnetic; the girl is not 
much more attractive. The story would make more pleasant 
reading, if the author had practised the reticences of art. 

One of the notes struck by our “modern” writers is that of 
depression; and a second one, akin to the first, is that of despair 
in any attempt to find a solution to the pressing problems of life. 
Both notes are discernible in Ethelda D. Hesser’s first novel; 
“Inner Darkness” (Harper. $2.00). The theme is the familiar - 
drab and sordid triangle; the setting, a rural section of Indiana. 
Police records of life can be transformed into ennobling literature, 
but only by a genius. 

In “The Man from God’s Country” (Dutton. 60c), Mar- 
garet P. Montague has written an exceptionally fine short story. 
The occasion is the burial of the unknown soldier in Westminster 
Abbey, and the motive is the responsibility of the old for the 
useless sacrifice of youth in war. A pathos and power uncommon 
in current stories flows from these pages. 

“The Garden of Peril” (Putnam. $2.00), by Cynthia Stockley, 
belies its title. It is not a tale of adventure nor of violence, 
but rather a simple, charming narrative of four intensely human 
characters, three of whom are noble and one selfish. Unlike the 
Greek tragedy, all ends well. Nobility reaps the reward, selfish- 
ness the whirlwind. 

There is something buoyant in the humor and in the philosophy 
underlying “The Boosters” (Bobbs-Merrill, $2.00), by Mark 
Lee Luther. The story is laid in a land of vigor and sunshine, 
and, with the usual plot of complications in married life, is in- 
tended to show the advantages, the effects and the practise of 
boosting in a company of boosters. 

In “The Steadfast Heart” (Harper. $2.00), Clarence B. 
Kelland traces the life history of a poor boy from undeserved con- 
tempt and hatred to honor and distinction. Judged by the au- 
thor’s earlier works, the story is not equal to his best either in 
plot construction or in character delineation. But the down- 
tee ey — hsigsonont — the beginning and his struggles 

e than a passing interest. 

What was the motive that prompted the murder of one who was 
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a high authority on the Middle East? How explain plausibly 
the disappearance of the leading lady? Was the young doctor 
as guilty as the evidence seemed to show? In “ Mr. Fortune’s 
Practice” (Dutton. $2.00), H. C. Bailey relates how Reginald 
Fortune confronted and solved these problems and four other 
perplexing ones. The solutions are highly ingenious; but Mr 
Fortune, it must be remembered, is a mastermind. 

Max Brand won his spurs as a virile chronicler of the deeds 
of doughty gunmen. In his latest romance “ Dan Barry’s Daugh- 
’ (Putnam. $2.00), the hero is far from being an accurate 
marksman, but he has sufficient equipment in a mighty frame 
and two husky fists. He walks roughshod over his enemies and 
wins the love of a daughter of the wild. The story offers splen- 


ter’ 


did innocent excitement. 





The 


treated in 


“Catholic Mind.”—A varied assortment of topics is 
this month’s issue of the Catholic Mind. Appro- 
priate for Lenten reading is Rev. E. P. Kilgalen’s imaginative 
and devotional article, “ Stations of the Cross,” the opening title 
in the number of March 8. “The Religious Statistics of the 
World” are the latest available figures, having been compiled 
by Dr. J. Aufhauser, a world authority on the subject. Arch- 
bishop Canevin comments on the increase of “Catholics in the 
United States,” and the number closes with an interesting study 
by Rev. V. McNabb, O. P., on “St. Luke’s Witness to St. 
Peter.” In the issue for March 22, Joseph J. McAndrew dis- 
cusses from an historical viewpoint “ Sufiday and Its Observance.” 
\ summary of the Encyclical of Pius XI, lately issued, granting 
permission for the establishment of the “-Diocesan Associations,” 
is followed by a short explanation of the meaning and import 
of the Associations. In the article, “ Atonement for Sin,” Rev. 
J. B. McLaughlin, O. S. B., calls attention to a grotesque mis- 
statement of Catholic doctrine as found in the “ New Chambers’ 
Illustrated Encyclopedia.” 





Liturgical—With the near approach of the sacred season such 
a manual as “ The Office of Holy Week” (Baltimore: Murphy. 
$1.50), revised and compiled by Mgr. Leo P. Manzetti, will prove 
invaluable. The book does not lay claim to a complete presenta- 
tion of the entire service of Holy Week; but it does contain all 
that is necessary for the services usually conducted in the cathe- 
drals and parish churches. The chants are in conformity with 
the later version of the traditional Gregorian melodies, and for 
the convenience of those who are not well acquainted with the 
Gregorian notation they are arranged in the notation used for 
secular music. By way of introduction, Mgr. Manzetti clearly 
and practically explains the manner of singing the recitatives. 
“ Caeremoniale Episcoporum” (Turin, Marietti) has been pub- 
lished in a fourth edition. It is of value not only for prelates but 
likewise for those who are to assist at the services and for 
those in whose churches the Bishop is to officiate. 
the volume is most complete. 





The index to 


For and About Boys.—Revelations of how the boys in an 
English Catholic boarding school live and act are interestingly toid 
by Alfred E. Whittington in “A Term of Adventure” (Herder. 
$1.50). While the author is far from being another Father 
Finn, at least for American boys, he tells his story well and in- 
troduces many exciting and almost thrilling incidents. The sturdy 
faith of the English boy is well depicted——Recognition of 
the fact that “the world of tomorrow is in the hands of the boys 
of today” has probably prompted Dr. John M. Cooper to write 
the inspiring booklet “ Play Fair” (Washington: Catholic Edu- 
cation Press. 50c), undeniably a valuable addition to Catholic 
juvenile literature. It teaches the American Catholic boy how to 
cope satisfactorily and successfully with the numerous forces that 
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militate against him in the daily routine of life and at the same 
time emphasizes the fact that loyalty, trustworthiness, friendli- 
ness, courage and faithful service are the things that count. Un- 
doubtedly the clergy and those interested in boy training and the 
welfare of Catholic youth will find the book a splendid help when 
mustering up material for their talks and lectures to boys. 
This well illustrated book, “ The Boy’s Own Book on Politics” 
(Macmillan. $2.00), by William G. Shepherd, tells American 
boys—young and old—how to keep in step with Uncle Sam. In- 
deed, the boy who cons this book will never fall out of step. Mr. 
Shepherd, a well-known newspaper correspondent, who has con- 
tributed many excellent political articles in the Saturday Evening 
Post and other magazines, takes young boys by the hand, and 
shews them how their country is governed. 








The Pathways of Literature According to Percy H. Boynton, 
the author of “ Milestones in American Literature” (Ginn. $2.00), 
our high school text books of American literature have either 
wandered beyond their sphere or have over-emphasized the work 
of New England authors. To remedy these defects, he offers 
a book of selections from the writings of our best American 
authors. These excerpts are chosen to represent “the writers 
themselves, their periods and American literature as a whole.” 
The book would have been more acceptable if it had made some 
mention of Father Ryan, the poet-priest of the South, and of 
Joyce Kilmer’s prose and poetry. However, the author has suc- 
ceeded in his task of reducing the work of many American writers 
to the requirements of intermediate students. Beginning with 
the Old English period, “A History of English Literature” 
(Crowell. $2.50), by Edward Albert, carries the chronicle of our 
literature down to the present day and treats of many of our 
contemporaries. The writer has aimed at producing a practical 
text book, which would include not only the giants of the first 
class, but also such authors as have attained a moderate reputation. 
Since the work has been intended for use in the classroom, mere 
discussion has been, in great part, avoided and facts are set down 
clearly and orderly. Exercises are appended to each chapter, 
graphic charts are frequent and there is a well arranged index. 








Problems to Ponder. Under the title of “ American Prob- 
lems ” (Duffield. $2.00) have been gathered together selections from 
the addresses and speeches of the Hon. William E. Borah. Since 
most of the orations were delivered in the Senate of the United 
States, the volume has something of a documentary character. The 
topics discussed range from the bonus to the recognition of 
Russia, from the Treaty of Versailles to militarism, from the 
recall of judges to the enforcement of prohibition. Senator 
Borah is usually well-informed, but it is to be feared that he 
relied upon inaccurate documents in undertaking to show that 
religious persecution does not and did not exist under the Russian 
Soviet.——It is regrettable that in his “Social Problems and 
Social Policy” (Ginn.), Dr. James Ford of Harvard, while pro- 
fessing to give “all viewpoints” could find no space for refer- 
ences on the Catholic viewpoint. The book is a collection of more 
than 130 excerpts from standard non-Catholic authorities on the 
treatment and prevention of poverty, defectiveness and criminality: 
Catholic teachers will find it useful as a fairly complete exposition 
of the principles assumed with regard to these important social 
topics by the secularized philosophy of the present regime——— 
Tyros in the study of social, economic and political topics will 
gain help and instruction from “ Living and Working Together” 
(Scribner), by DeWitt $. Morgan. The manual treats of many 
intricate problems that enter into our national life; it gives 
explanations of the factors that make up corporations and trusts 
and other recognized forms of commercial and industrial organ- 
izations and it also summarizes the machinery of government and 
public education and the like. 
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Education 


Tests for Schools 

HE school tests made by Dr. Athearn, as described 
in these pages last week, evidently gave rise to an- 
other question in the minds of the promoters of the Insti- 
tute of Social and Religious Surveys. That question was, 
“What about the American Sunday school?” Forth- 
with, an investigation of Sunday schools was made. For 
some reason, however (not explained by Mr. Shepherd ) 
the Sunday school investigation was not conducted sci- 
entifically, in the way that the public school tests were 
conducted, but more in the nature of a survey of the 
Sunday school teacher. It may be that the American 
Sunday school has become so negligible and even so nebu- 
lous a thing that the scientific test could not be applied 
with any satisfaction. Be that as it may, only an investi- 
gation of the teachers is reported. Indiana was chosen 

as a typical State for this survey. 

The result is enlightening, and has, as we shall see, a 
close bearing on the question raised by Mr. Shepherd. 
“The average Sunday school teacher,” Dr. Athearn con- 
cludes, is wholly inadequate to her task. “ She never had 
a course in pedagogy or teacher training, nor a course in 
the Bible, nor in any part of the subject matter which 
she is expected to teach the children.” Moreover, he de- 
clares, “ half of those who do go [to Sunday school] are 
absent half the time”; they receive on the whole only 
“a total of twelve hours of religious training annually.” 

Summing up this whole matter, then, Mr. Shepherd 
gives it as his conviction that Dr. Athearn’s school tests 
prove, first, “that there is no place in America where I 
can send my children, and keep them within the limits 
of democracy, where they will receive instruction in reli- 
gion and morals.” For, as he remarks, “we can not 
all have our sons in the Boy Scouts or in private schools. 
These privileges are luxuries to some of us.” And second, 
as far as the Sunday school is concerned—well, in answer 
to the query “ Why don’t you send your two sons to the 
Sunday school if you want them to have religious instruc- 
tion?” he simply replies by pointing to Dr. Athearn’s 
verdict on the average American Sunday school teacher. 
“That's my answer,” says Mr. Shepherd. “I do not 
believe my sous would receive religious instruction of 
effective sort and quantity in the Sunday school.” 

Neither in public school nor Sunday school, then, can 
the American child be properly educated. This is the 
carefully considered opinion, based on practical demon- 
stration, of Mr. Shepherd, an earnest and serious-minded 
Protestant father. “ There is no place in America where 
I can send my children where they will receive instruc- 
tion in religion and morals.” 

At this most obvious point, of course, it will be only 
natural for the Catholic educator to look a little proud 
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and self-complacent and to say, “ But yes, Mr. Shepherd! 
here is a place,” etc. “ It is the Catholic parish school. 
There you will find all that you ask, religion and morality 
taught within the limits of democracy.” Likewise, our 
Catholic educator will be prompt enough, no doubt, to 
remind Mr. Shepherd that the solution of this problem, 
which he is so frankly and honestly trying to solve, can 
never be “ religion in the public schools,” for the reason 
that teachers to do the work can never be procured. A 
Wisconsin mother, in fact, has already made this argument 
in the same number of the Good Housekeeping Magazine 
in which Mr. Shepherd’s article appears. “Are you 
aware of the fact,”’ she asks the editor of that magazine, 
“that it is nearly impossible to get text-books that do not 
contradict the Bible? I would suggest,” this lady adds, 
* that we get figures as to what percentage of our public 
school teachers have no religious beliefs, who are indiffer- 
ent, who openly deny, before their classes, that there is 
any truth in the Bible or in God.” Of course, Mr. Shep- 
herd might justly argue here that, if this be so, we must 
change it; for he is thinking seriously of his boys. He 
does not want, as he says, to have dishonest sons, of 
“easy” morals; he does not want his children, when they 
are asked the simple catechism question, ‘Who made 
you?” to be the kind who flippantly answer, “look it up 
in the geology, mister.” We must produce a corps of 
teachers capable of educating our children properly, he 
will argue. “ But how?” the Catholic educator will ask. 
“The only way to secure teachers fitted to instruct chil- 
dren in religion and morals in the public schools would 
be to establish a religious test for public school teachers. 
And if that were ever attempted—if even the suggestion 
of the Wisconsin mother were followed up, and such 
a test even tentatively felt out—why, the whole American 
public school system would blow up with a stick of dyna- 
mite like that put into it.” 
But all this is beside the point which I wish to make. 
That point is not the solution of the problem of religion 
in the public schools, but something quite different. While 
all that is set forth above could be aptly said, no doubt, 
by the Catholic educator, in saying it he would be for- 
getting the most significant thing, in my opinion, about 
this whole discussion. He would be forgetting the chal- 
lenge of it. In introducing this subject, it will be remem- 
bered, I said that Dr. Athearn’s book and Mr. Shepherd’s 
article offer a challenge to the Catholic educator. “ Where 
is the challenge?” some may ask. “ Don’t they simply 
prove our stand? Is it not obvious . . .” and so on? 
In reality it is not at all these obvious points which 
primarily should interest us here; and it is not at all these 
very obvious remarks which we should make to Mr. Shep- 
herd. On the contrary, it is ourselves that we should 
address. And this is what we should ask ourselves: Are 
we absolutely sure that we are ready, off-hand, to invite 
Mr. Shepherd to send his boys to our schools? If we 
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did so invite him, would not the first thing he would ask 
be, “How about these Athearn tests in the Catholic 
schools?” In plain words, are we willing to submit our 
Catholic schools, parish and otherwise—our Sunday 
schools included—to the Athearn or to any other tests of 
the same character? 

| most earnestly suggest that we look into this. For 
the moment let us forget the details of the machinery of 
these tests, the expense, etc. (Dr. Athearn’s test cost more 
than one hundred thousand dollars). For the moment 
let us simply put the question to ourselves, “ Are we will- 
ing to submit the boys and girls of our schools to such 
tests as these?” We know that we are right, in theory. 
Mr. Shepherd’s argument is but one of many confirming 
us in that knowledge. But are we so sure that we are 
working out our theory, that we are fulfilling our duty, 
in a way fruitful of absolute results proven under scien- 
tific scrutiny? Here is a way for us to find out, if we 
are willing to take the test. 

If we are not willing, then we are not sure of ourselves 
—and the very posing of the question may be a salutary 
thing for us. But if we are willing, ready for any test 
and afraid of none, then I wish with all my heart that 
some means could be devised to have the tests made, at 
least in a modified form; at first, let us say, in one dio- 
cese, and in time in others, until our whole Catholic school 
system would be covered. If these tests were made, they 
would result, I believe, in a demonstration of the efficiency 
of our Catholic schools as training-posts in high-class 
American citizenship, that the whole country would come 
to hear of and be convinced by. Moreover, such a demon- 
stration would mean far more than mere pride among 
Catholics in their schools. It would mean the giving of 
a new, fresh, invigorating inspiration to our whole educat- 


ing body, a new impulse toward ever higher service for 
God and America. c F. 


Sociology 
A Guild After Four Years 


T is four years now since some hundred Catholic 

dentists of Greater Boston joined together under the 
protection of the patron saint of dentistry and under her 
name in the Guild of Saint Apollonia. In these four 
years, the Guild has practically doubled its membership, 
grown in the range of its influence and prestige, and has 
written a record of special achievement which, as far as 
I can discover, is unique in the history of American 
dentistry. 

Four years in the life of an institution is a brief while, 
but these four years have been unintermittently animated 
by professional, social, and charitable activities which have 
produced obvious good results that any ordinary observer 
may discern: a growth in acquaintanceship and helpful 
intimacy among the members of the Guild, a growth that 
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has been marked by many gatherings in common good fel- 
lowship as well as in common labor ; a wider knowledge of 
dental science and co-related sciences, utilizable directly 
and indirectly in their practise and redounding to their 
good and the good of the community, a knowledge which 
they have obtained through cooperative interest, through 
the speakers and discussions at their monthly dinners, and 
through the stimulation to further inquiry that these 
speakers and discussions have provoked; an establishment 
of a unit capable of working for their own good and the 
good of others, visible, in the first instance, by the im- 
provement among themselves, and, in the second, by their 
care of the teeth of the parish school children of 
Greater Boston, more than 40,000 of whom have, up 
to date, received dental treatment by them in conjunction 
with the Forsyth Dental Infirmary. Socially, profession- 
ally, charitably, the Guild has done the work it set out to 
do with a thoroughness and good success that even the 
most optimistic dared not anticipate at its inception. To- 
day, it is safe to say, the Catholic dentists of Greater 
Boston are considerably greater as dentists and as men 
than they were before the Guild, four years ago, drew 
them together and gave them the enthusiasm of an added 
high purpose and the strength of organization. The Guild 
of Saint Apollonia has revived the best in the ancient 
system applicable to modern life. Today, its spirit and 
activity are as high as they were in the exuberance of its 
early career. There is no more illuminating comment that 
one can make. 

The Guild has done everything it has set out to do a 
little better than it might very creditably have done. When 
it undertook the care of the parish school children of 
greater Boston, it did not stop with the cataloguing of 
oral ills and their subsequent treatment, but it took 
measures, unprecedented in this part of the United States, 
to insure the young patients comfortable transporta- 
tion to and from the dental clinic. It bought, through the 
kindness of a genuine friend of children, a huge aiitomo- 
bile bus, easy-riding and well appointed, put it in charge 
of matron and chauffeur and gave it over to the service 
of the school children. When the Guild arranged for 
speakers for its monthly dinners, it did not allow itself 
the untroublesome resort of inviting mediocrities or even 
men of narrow importance, but looking about, invited men 
nationally as well as locally famous in surgery, medicine, 
law, business, literature, and dentistry. A similar desire 
for the best has characterized all its activities. ” 

Now, these achievements are unique and eminently 
laudable. They are, as I have said, obvious to ordinary 
observation. But one wonders that such achievements are 
not more common. And if this speculation is pushed 
far enough, one arrives at the real secret of the success 
of this Guild. 

Three years ago I wrote an article for AMERICA 
on the then notable work of the Guild. For some years 
I have been tired of watching the travesties on the 
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medieval Guild system that have arisen here and there in 
America, poor parodies that only hurt a good thing. The 
Guild of Saint Apollonia appeared to me then to have 
achieved what so many similar organizations had tried 
and failed to achieve. I said to myself: why? And the 
answer | came to think best was this: the Guild inter- 
wove its religion with its work. 

This answer seems, to be sure, very simple and even 
shallow. It smacks, possibly of the ordinary pulpit plati- 
tude. But I think if one considers it, one will find therein 
a pertinent and practicable truth. Why do most Guilds 
fail? Some are organized merely that their members may 
sun themselves in the romantic glamor of the medieval 
past. They play at being Guildsmen as boys play at being 
Knights. They seem to think that by the revival of 
certain rites and nomenclatures and customs they shall 
approach the achievements of those tremendous days. 

Others are organized in a genuinely religious spirit but 
without any definite program for the general betterment 
of themselves and others. Their energy having nothing 
to concentrate upon dissipates into the air of good fellow- 
ship, and that, as most such airs do, soon vanishes from 
the face of the earth. Still others begin with a definite 
program of practical purpose, and, often, pursue their 
program for a year or two with tangible success. But 
the religious spirit is lacking, or is weak or is alien to the 
purpose of the organization and soon the enthusiasm 
wanes, the work grows pale and one day all is dead. A 
few good souls have spent themselves. They look upon 
the ruin in disillusion. They have not learned that more 
is needed for attainment than good intentions. 

The Guild of Saint Apollonia, through design, or 
through the kindness of Heaven by the intercession of 
their Patroness, or through both, has been very fortunate 
in that its social and professional activities have been 
closely interwoven with its religious life. The Guild has 
its annual Communion breakfast, its annual spiritual re- 
treat. It is planning now a permanent shrine to its 
Patroness in one of the largest churches of Boston. The 
Guild is unmistakably religious in more than name. But 
above and beyond these expressions of a religious spirit 
it is intimately religious in its activities. Religion is the 
essential urge in the work of the Guild. By it the Guild 
is moved to encourage not only dentistry but Catholic 
dentists; by it the Guild is moved not only to look out 
for its own welfare but to go beyond into works of charity 
of wide scope and wider benefit. The Guild has brought 
the Catholic religion intimately into the daily professionai 
life of the Catholic dentist. True Catholicism cannot 
but express itself in charity, as, to use the old but service- 
able simile, the bud well-nourished cannot but blossom 
into the rose. In the case of the Guild of Saint Apollonia, 
the monumental charitable work it has accomplished in 
its devoted, painstaking, unfailing care of the teeth of the 
parish school children in the last four years, bears 
striking witness to this. For if a Guild as well as a 
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man, should have prophesy, and should know all mys- 
teries, and all knowledge, and if it should have all faith 
so that it could remove mountains, and have not charity, 
it is nothing. And there is no real charity, if I may sup- 
plement the words of the Apostle, that does not show itself 
in act. 

Any union of men, call it Guild or what you will, that 
has a sincere, ardent religious spirit and a definite good 
work to do, cannot, it seems to me, if it has any practical 
organization, fail to have a robust life and to give a shin- 
ing testimonial of that life. M. C. 


Note and Comment 


Jubilee of Church’s 
Senior Bishop 


A N exceptional event was the celebration of the 
Episcopal golden jubilee of the Most Rev. Dr. 
Redwood, S.M., Archbishop of Wellington and Metro- 
politan of New Zealand. He was consecrated Bishop in 
London fifty years ago, on St. Patrick’s Day, and was 
then known as one of the youngest, if not actually the very 
youngest, Bishops in the Church. Today he holds the dis- 
tinction of being its senior Bishop. The Catholics of his 
archdiocese were determined to make of their jubilee 
demonstration the greatest Catholic function ever witnessed 
in New Zealand. Archbishop Redwood is well known in 
the United States, where he has been a frequent visitor 
during his long and active career. Like Newman, he plays 
the violin, and always carries his favorite instrument with 
him in his travels. “ Our people’s whole heart will go out 
to the venerable figure that, still young despite the passing 
years,” says a New Zealand journal, “ has filled so great 
and honorable a part in our Church’s life and work as 
administrator, orator, counsellor, and friend of ‘the Old 
Land, on whose patronal day he received the unction of 
the Episcopal office.” 





Non-Catholic Praise 
for Parish Schools 


RAISING the work accomplished by Catholics for 

the religious education of their children in parish 
schools, Rabbi Krass, of the New York Temple 
Emanu-El, said at a luncheon discussion of the National 
Republican Club: 

The one great Church in America that has done its duty in 
giving religious instruction to the children is the Catholic Church. 
We who are not Catholics may not approve of parish schools, yet 
by this method the Catholics have taught their children religion. 
They have done their best. The Protestants and Jews have not 
done their duty. 

On the Protestant side the Rev. Dr. Ernest Stires added, 
according to the New York Times account of this dis- 
cussion, that, in his opinion, “criticism of the parish 
school system of the Catholic Church by those outside that 
religion ought at least to be deferred until these other 
churches had done as much for the religious instruction 
of the young.” Speaking for Catholics, Mr. Martin 
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Conboy thus stated the Church’s position on the duty of 
giving a religious education to the child: 

We in the Catholic Church compel the performance of this duty. 
We can no more see compromise in this matter than with the 
multiplication table or the law of gravity. We say: “ You must 
attend Church on Sunday and fulfill the obligation to your 
children. If you fail, the declaration of the Church is that you 
have sinned.” 

While clear-sighted Protestants and Jews may not be 
prepared to do for their children all that the Church is 
striving to do for her own, they cannot fail to recognize 
the wisdom of her measures. 





The Revival of 

Catholic Chivalry 

ILE magnificent rally, at the London Coliseum, of the 
Knights and Handmaids of the Blessed Sacrament, 

at which Cardinal Bourne presided and G. K. Chesterton 
spoke on “The Revival of Chivalry,” should naturally 
arouse new interest in our own development of this 
splendid organization. The first public announcement of 
the inception of the Knights of the Blessed Sacrament in 
the United States was made by their Knight Director, the 
Rev. Ignatius Cox, S.J., K.B.S., at New York City, on 
February 1, 1922. Since that day the organization has 
spread to forty-four States, and beyond our borders into 
Canada. It includes within its ranks both sexes, the 
women and girls being known as Handmaids of the 
Blessed Sacrament. Boys under thirteen years of age 
are enrolled as Pages of the Blessed Sacrament. Sisters 
of Religious Orders bear the title of Maids of Honor and 
the clergy, as Priest Knights, stimulate by their example 
the lay members in honoring Our Lord in His Sacrament 
of Love. The organization has received the highest eccle- 
siastical approval and is now established in seventy of our 
American dioceses. Its rapid growth is doubtless in large 
measure attributable to the apostolic prayers of its mem- 
bers who are eager to aid in making effective the Holy 
Father’s recommendation of Frequent and Daily Com- 
munion. Information regarding this crusade can be ob- 
tained by addressing its Knight Director, the Rev. Ignatius 
Cox, S.]J., K.B.S., Fordham University, New York, N. Y. 


Glorious End of 
a Noble Life 


Lik tragic but glorious death of Father Ruppert, S.]., 

in the waste solitude of an Alaskan desert of snow, 

with but one faithful dog of his lost team keeping watch 
by his frozen body, has stirred the hearts of Catholics. 
Beautiful appreciations of Father Ruppert have appeared 
in the Far East, in Catholic Missions, and elsewhere, but 
here is a passage from an account by one of the Sisters at 
Our Lady of Lourdes Mission, who, with the orphan 
children and her fellow workers, waited in vain for his 
return. In a touching letter, transmitted to us, she writes: 
When he left us last Thursday with a native boy—they had each 


a dog team—his last injunction was to pray that he reach Nome 
Saturday night that he might not miss Sunday Mass. We prayed, 
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and not one of us, I think, but pictured him safe in Nome saying 
that Mass. Instead the Eye of God saw him lying dead on the 
pure white snow. When, on Monday, one of the dogs of the team 
he drove was found by the Brothers not far away there was un- 
easiness; but not all of us appreciated the danger, and those who 
did strove to stifle their fears. . . 

It is supposed that he lost his trail after becoming separated 
from his companions. This is easy, for the country is hilly and 
the days now are so dark. He must then have had an accident, 
for they found him lying on the snow with his fur parka off, a 
slight cut over one eye. No trace was found of the dogs or team. 
He had only five dogs; one of these returned. One faithful animal 
was guarding the body, which must have lain there three or four 
days. The animal had eaten the fur lining out of the Father’s cap, 
so starved was it. It is thought that dear Father was trying to 
walk back here, but sank exhausted and froze there where he 
dropped. His face is calm and smiling. 

They tell us this death is painless and quick. He probably never 
suspected it was the end. You will forgive me for saying what 
a sweet, sweet surprise when he found himself face to face with 
the Creator he so generously loved and served! That he was 
ready no one could have the shadow of a doubt. Reading in the 
“Life of Father Doyle” the comparison between his death on 
Flanders’ Field and that of St. Francis Xavier on Sancien, I am 
led to add to the comparison our dear Father’s death on that 
frozen lake in bleak Alaska. Truly he was a zealous Jesuit apostle 
like the other two. 


Ruppert, Doyle, Xavier, and, beyond these, Christ on 
Calvary, for whom, like so many others of their brethren, 
they nobly gave their lives! There is nothing greater that 
man can do. 





Starvation of Children 
in German Cities 


TATISTICS of the starvation of children in Germany, 

published by the Federal Council of Churches, and 
compiled from authentic sources, indicate some grim facts, 
in full conformity with what has previously been said in 
America, The Protestant Churches declare that 2,500,000 
children are starving in Germany; that from fifty to 
seventy per cent of the children in cities and industrial 
districts are undernourished ; that in these localities chil- 
dren over two years of age get no milk; that there is ten 
times as much tuberculosis among school children as 
formerly; that infant mortality has increased twenty-one 
per cent and the birth rate decreased fifty per cent in many 
places; that, at the latest rating, there were 4,000,000 
unemployed workmen, and 3,500,000 working only part 
time, while the highest unemployment dole on which the 
workman must support himself, his wife and children is 
thirty-nine cents per day. At the same time the cost of 
living is twice what it was before the war. 

Housing conditions are hopeless, and large families are 
often crowded into a single room, so that the spread of 
disease cannot be stayed. Doctors’ prescriptions are use- 
less since the medicines cannot be bought. “ Many women 
are themselves in such a pitiful condition that they are 
no longer able to realize the suffering of their children.” 
All agree that the German people are in general making 
great efforts to give help, but their means do not suffice. 
Help must continue to come from abroad. 
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